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Walton, in magnifying his favorite 
iversion, declares that angling is an Art; 
and insists that he who hopes to become 
a good angler “must not only bring an 
inquiring, searching, observing wit, but 
he must bring a large measure of hope 
and patience, and a love and propensity to 
the art itself, but having once got and 
practiced it, then doubt not but an- 
gling will prove to be so pleasant, that it 
will prove to be, like Virtue, a reward to 
itself.” 

What is thus asserted of the art of an- 
gling, may be applied, with more or less 
propriety, to all the legitimate arts and 
employments which exercise the patience 
and call forth the energies and skill of the 
human intellect. 

Each member of society, by an original 
bent of mind, or by circumstances which 
have molded and given direction to his 
inclinations, is fitted for some peculiar 
sphere of usefulness. This atleast is the 
general rule. There may be some excep- 
tions. There is, occasionally, an individ- 
ual whose qualifications are such as to 
puzzle human ingenuity to designate any 
part in the drama of life in which his ser- 
vices would be found of particular value. 
The great mass of men, however, are car- 


/ HE quaint and genial old trout-fisher, 
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ly marked with the indications of their fu- 
ture affinities. Upon one, nature has been 
prodigal of brawn, of rude muscular force. 
All around him the great world sends out 
jher invitations tolabor. There are stones 
|to be lifted, forests to be hewn down, and 
all manner of ditching, and grading, and 
grubbing for him. Upon another the 
great Master bestows the cunning hand of 
the artificer; and he, too, finds a hearty 
welcome and a boundless field for the em- 
ployment of his skill. There are houses 
and ships to be built, machinery, utensils, 
trinkets, toys, articles of use and orna- 
ment without end, to be wrought. To 
this man she gives the love of gain, the 
enterprise and tact of the merchant; to 
this the quick, keen perceptions, the 
shrewd and: wiry intellect, the grasp 
of details and hard, dry facts, requisite for 
the mastery of the nice, sharp quillets of 
the law; to this the selfish and vulpine 
nature, so characteristic, whether essen- 
tial or not, of the thorough-bred politician. 
She has other and nobler endowments 
than these. Ignorance, sorrow and suf- 
fering are in the world; and great intel- 
lects are created and placed under the do- 
minion of a divine philanthrophy, that 
reaches out to the ends of the earth, and 
encircles the whole family of man, as the 
Ocean clasps the great globe in his shin- 
ing arms. There are immortal yearnings 
kindled in the human heart after the good 
the beautiful and true; and now and 
then, once in a thousand years perhaps, 
humanity blossoms into the true artist or 
poet, who translates our emotions and 
vague forebodings into an universal lan- 
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guage, lighting up our pathways with|/it for such other part in life as circum- 
the radiance of genius and charming our) stances may render desirable. This can 
pained footsteps over the burning marle, | be effected in some degree at least by the 
by glimpses, faint although they may be, | faithful and skillful teacher—when the 
of that supreme and eternal beauty which | ri¢ht man gets in the teacher’s place.— 
was the dream of the Grecian poet-phi-| Great is the responsibility, weighty the 
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losopher. jmission of those whose task it is to assist 
lin forming and directing for future good 
jor ill, the expanding faculties of the im- 
mortal soul-—those into whose hands is 
iplaced the plastic mind of childhood to be 
}fashioned and moulded to the form in 
'which it shall harden and put on the fixed 
and distinct outlines of maturity. If good 
old Isaae Walton's ‘excellent art of an- 
gling,” which he commends so warmly, 
demand such keen qualities of intellect as 
jhe would fain have us believe, so “large a 
measure of hope and patience,” conjoined 
to a love and propensity to the art itself, 
in what still higher degree are similar 
qualities necessary in those who devote 
{themselves to the infinitely more excel- 
lent and noble art of educating youth ?— 
The effort that has been making for some 
years past, and of which this Association 
jis an outgrowth, to elevate the position 
jof the School Teacher, to widen the field 
of his required attainments, to enlarge the 
boudaries of his usefulness, is one which 
commends itself to the favor of every in- 
telligent, reflecting mind. Great as has 
been the influence of our system of pub- 
\lic schools, beneficent as they have prov- 
jed in their results, the good that has 
| flowed from them in the past, is compar- 
tively insignificant to what they may be 
made to effect. Not until the vocation of 
the teacher shall be recognized as a pro- 
fession, asa legitimate and honorable call- 
ing, to which men and women may de- 
vote their permanent and chief attention, 
their best energies, and for success in 
which there shall be requisite, not only a 
wide and thorough intellectual culture, 
but atleast some trifling mixture of adap- 
tation, will the most valuable harvests be- 
gin to be reaped from our common school 
system. There have been too many Ich- 
abod Cranes in the business. Ithas been 
too much given over to those whom acci- 
dent or necessity has led to engage in it 
as a temporary means of support. The 
race is not extinct yet. Even in those 
States where the reformatory efforts of 
the friends of education have been of the 
longest and most persistent continuance, 


With so much to be done, with adap- 
tations so infinitely varied, it is extremely 
important that the right men should get 
in the right places. 
sideratum of the present and all past ages, 
the thing in which society fails most fre- 
quently and most lamentably. The de- 
mistaken for the ability to do so. This 
ties. Our brawny friend whose mission 
would seem to be a direct encounter with 
material nature and the raw fabric, to 
hew down the forests and make some lit- 
tle portion of the earth’s surface more 
smooth and green and fair to look upon 
may possibly be found in the tape and 
ribon traffic. Our mercantile man gets 
in the wrong place an4 passes for a poor 
stick. Our ingenious worker, ignoring 
the example of Tubal-Cain, attempts law 


voted an ass ora bore. The man with a 
legal turn of mind gets thrust into some 
position where his peculiar adaptations 
are as useless to him as were the quiddets 
and quillets of that supposititious lawyer 
to the scull which furnished Hamlet mat- 
ter for such “curious” musing. The 
philanthropist is not unfrequently ‘dead 
broke,” and consequently unable to carry 
into practice his commendable designs, 
while the poet, like Apollo of old, is 
forced to become a rough-hand man of 
all-work for some wealthy and prosaic 
Admetus, who cares more for his flocks 
and herds than for all the poetry ever 
sung or written, with the nine Muses 
thrown into the bargain. 

One object of education is, or should be, 
to guard against such misdirected effort, 
such worse than useless expenditure of 
power ; to become acquainted with the 
bent and capacities of the pupil; and ei- 
ther to fit him for that sphere of action 
which seems best adapted to his native 
inclination, or, by an early and thorough 
diversion of his faculties, in a different di- 
rection, to re-mould the mind to some ex- 
tent, to develope new powers, and to fit 





This is a grand de-| 


sire to act ina given capacity is often| 


error frequently leads to serious difficul-| 


or theology, grows seedy and sad, and is} 
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Ichabod would not be altogether an ano-| 
maly. The knowledge, or perhaps a more 
proper expression would be the remem- 
brance of the mechanical process by which 
problems in the elementary rules of Arith- 
metic are solved; the ability to write a 
cramped but notaltogether illegible hand ; | 
and the muscular foree to knock down 
and drag out the general average of what 
were denominated the “big boys” 
stuted the usual stock in trade of th 
quondam “school master.” in the rural 
districts. His knowledge of general lit- 
erature was confined to the selections in 
the “English Reader” or ‘ Columbi 
Orator,” read mechanically and in 
fulstate of ignorance respecting the precise 
meaning of pretty nearly one importan 
word in every sentence. He 

around; had abundance of exercise, a} 
glorious appetite, and drew huge draughts! 
of enjoyment from sources so apparently | 
limited, that it was like a re-enactment of 
the miracle of the widow’s unfailing cruse 
of oil. He taxed his ingenuity to become 
popular with his temporary landlady. 
| Upon her favor he was, to a great ext 
' dependent for his fare, accommodatic 
and creature comforts generally. 
rience made him sage. He becam 
foundly versed in the art of adapting 
self to circumstances. He came to know} 
his customer at a glance; and troited the 
children or sparked the daughters as ap-| 
peared to his practiced judgment the most} 
certain and profitable investment. The} 
moments of leisure which these arduous | 
| and somewhat time-consuming duties left | 
him, were usually devoted to perfecting 
himself in psalmody. If of a decidedly | 
sentimental cast of mind, he was not un | 
likely to be the possessor of a flute, and} 
given to “practicing” upon it—grievous 
malpractice it was likely enough to be—| 
eliciting asthmatical notes, which, never- | 
theless were received with a due measure | 
ofapplause. His proficiency in psalmody | 
however, was what Ichabod most prided 
himself upon. He was versed in all the 
recondite knowledge necessary to “ untie 
the hidden soul of harmony.” He was 
powerful in those parts where sweetness 
was drawn out into particularly long 
links; and rejoiced, like a strong man 
running a race, in the fugue parts. In 
singing he affected the con expressione.— 
His countenance while going through the 
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|Pope’s happiest combinations of sound 


nicellaneous nature of his duties and inte- 


| been pronounced, by one of its most dis- 


| His true and proper position is coming to 


icessity of a higher standard of ciilture, of 


from a love and propensity to the calling 


/not require a large share of the attention 





somewhat grim and minatory ps1Ims then 
most in vogue, was a study for an artist. 
if it did not look the meaning of the 
words, with intensified force, it was 
through no lack of effort on his part.— 


and sense were never half so successful, 
and the lachrymese and doleful contor- 
tions of his visage must have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to the most fastidious. 
With so little real fitness, with so little 
sympathy with the occupation in waich 
he was engaged, and with his attention 
distracted by the multifarious and mis- 
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rests, it is not surprising that Ichabod, 
thouch not unfrequently immensely pop- 
ular in his district, should prove but a 
very imperfect realization of our present 
ideal of a model teacher. 

Phe cecupation has been brought into 
disrepute by individuals of this descrip- 
tion, just as quacks have involved medi- 
cal science in suspicion, or as pettifoggers 
have disgraced that profession which has 





tinguished living members, “ancient as 
inagistracy, noble as virtue, necessary as 
justice.” From under this temporary 
shadow the teacher is rapidly emerging. 


be recognized. Its dignity and import- 
inee are beginning to be felt. And with 
this recognition comes a sense of the ne- 


a wider range of attainments, and of the 
propriety of filling up the ranks of the 
profession with those who shail enter it 


itself, and not as a mere temporary shift 
for a subsistence. Life is short and art 
is long. There are few avocations that do 


in order to be pursued successfully. We 
have heard of men whose talk is of oxen 
and the goad. This is as it should be— 
Whatever a man does, let him do it with 
all his might. We cannot run through 
the whole range of aspiration and effort. 
Cowley declares that the world would 
been too little for the conquests of Crom- 
well, *‘if the short line of his human life 
could have been stretched out to the ex- 
tent of his immortal designs ;” but the 
limits which have been set to mortal ex- 
istence obviate all difficulties of this char- 
acter. Whether the human being would / 
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subdue material kingdoms, or conquer 
the fairer provinces of knowledge and 
thought, it matters little in this respect. 
The span of life is too contracted to afford 
to any man the hope of making more than 
a trifling inroad upon the latter. Least 
of all need he have any fears of exhaust- 
ing the means of knowledge and of hav- 
ing to sigh in vain for new worlds to con- 
quer. It was Alexander’s ignorance that 
led him to imagine that he had subdued 
the earth, and only through a similar de- 
fect will any mortal fancy that he has 
embraced the cycle of even human knowl- 





edge. 

While it is highly proper to gain genc- 
ral ideas upon a variety of subjects, to 
study outlines and general principles, to 
some extent we can hope to know inti- 
mately, and comprehend thoroughly, and 
in detail, but a few. Circumstance or 
inclination has placed each one of us in 
peculiar relations with the rest of the 
world. Farmer, broker, teacher, jurist, 
engineer, metaphysician, theologian — 
each inhabits a different sphere of thought. 
Each views the world from a different 
stand-point. Each is compelled to yield 
a large share of his attention to a partic- 
ular class of objects or ideas. The ima- 
ges and vagaries that people even their 
dreams, are peculiar and characteristic.— 
The metaphysician is not likely to dream 
of ploughing, or the somnolent farmer’s 
brain to be haunted with attenuated ab- 
stractions, with vague theories of percep- 
tion, cr the totality of final causes. Un- 
der the hat of every man that walks the 
streets, says Thackeray, there expands a 
different world—or something to that ef- 
fect. Thus existence is clothed with 
freshness and beauty ; there its ever-shift- 
ing panorama developes new and pictur- 
esque effects ; thus are we fed with nov- 
elties, and 

“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 

From these conditions arises a necessity 
for devoting the attention and energies, 
chiefly to the calling which we shall have 
deliberately, and after a careful introspec- 
tion and consideration of our capabilities, 
habits of thought and inclination, chosen 
as our own. Hence the propriety of re- 
garding teaching as a profession and not 
as a temporary means of support. We 
want earnest, devoted men, who have care- 
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fully fitted themselves for this peculiar 
sphere of usefulness; especially to take 
superintendence of those Union Schools, 
which are springing up throughout the 
country, which promise to become the in- 
struments of so much good in forwarding 
the cause of education, if judiciously man- 
aged, and which are so deserving of en- 
couragement. We do not want, for such 
positions, men who, after a mechanical 
mastery of some of the rudiments of what 
is, in common parlance, termed an edu- 
cation—just sufficient to enable them to 
obtain a certificate of qualification from 
the ignorant or good natured official— 
without care for their profession, without 
an effort to obtain that insight into char- 
acter, so essential in the teacher, and 
heedless of improvement, are contented 
|to remain as innocent of all new ideas and 
|of any attempt to render themselves bet- 
ter qualified for the proper discharge of 





their duties, as is a Chinese Mandarin of 
jany course in life, except in the time hal- 
lowed ruts of his ancestors. Some men 
love to cope with difficulties. Cato told 
|his soldiers, when marching over the arid 
sands of Lybia, ‘Thirst, heat, sands, ser- 
pents are pleasant to a valiant man” Diffi- 
culties, obstacles, perplexities, develope 
the true man. We do not want for the 
responsible office of educators, men who 
will be contented with any moderate 
standard of excellence. Contentment in 
spite of all the eulogiums that have been 
pronounced upon it is not much of a vir- 
tue. The most contented people on earth 
perhaps are the Chinese; the most rest- 
less the European and American races.— 
“ Better fifty years of Europe thana cycle 
of Cathay,” singsthe poet. Find a con- 
tented man and you find a clod—a human 
oyster shut up in his shell, but of less 
worth to society than the shell-fish on 
account of the dietetic prejudices of com- 
munity. He should be shipped to the 
Fegees at once when more liberal views 
obtain. 


“The grand old gardener and his wife,” 
ought to be blamed the more moderately 
for their little transaction in fruit, which 
resulted so disastrously, since it demon- 
strated that even the joys of Eden could 
not satiate their capacity for enjoyment, 
nor approach that elevation of bliss and 
knowledge after which, by the divine in- 
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| stincts of their nature, their human spir- 
its yearned, as the weary and fainting 
traveler over the torrid wastes of Sahara, 
yearns, in his fiery thirst, for the cool and 
odorous shades of the oasis, and the bub- 
bling spring at the roots of the palm- 
tree. Contented men—if there be any— 
live and die, and the world is no better 
for their having been. Discontent is a 
great motive power. Your contented 
man may do well enough asa picturesque 
feature in Society—as a rock or a pool in 
the landscape; but it is the rushing tor- 
rent, torn into foam by jagged obstruc- 
tions, which it brightly overleaps, that 
turns the mill-wheel and grinds the corn, | 
It is water, incarcerated in close prison- 
walls, tortured by fire, and fiercely writh- 
ing to escape, that moves the ponderous 
engine, hurls onward the iron horse, and 
pushes the huge steamer—the crowning 
effort of the builder’s creative genius— 
against winds, and tides, and opposing 
currents, steadily through the surging 
turmoil of the great deep to the desired 
haven. The stagnant pool turns no en- 
gines, grinds no corn. It was necessary 
that the fiery heart and iron will of a Lu- 
ther should be stirred up to their intensest 
development by the shows, hollow con- 
ventionalities, and manifold corruptions of 
the mediveval church, to begin the mighty 
work of the Reformation. It demanded 
a spirit so restless that neither poverty, 
neglect, ridicule, scornful repulse, the 
sneers of the many, nor the cold and 
careless assent of the few—not perils 
known or unknown—could tame or in- 
timidate, to clear up the mystery of the 
Western Ocean and realize the premoni- 
tions of Seneca and Plato. Beforea Mac- 
beth or a Hamlet could have been writ- 
ten, Shakspeare, the great and serene 
poet, must, in his inner life, have felt 
longings for the pomps and shows of 
royality, must have experienced the 
stingings of remorse, the lust of power, 
as well as the coarse and painful realities 
of life—the oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely—must have struggled 
with the burden and the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world—-must have 
looked before and after, and revolved 
those great and unanswerable questions 
of destiny that forever obtrude them- 
selves upon the mind and vex it with 
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—must have shuddered before the dark 
mysteries of death, and tottered along the 
perilous chasms of doubt. The world, 
beyond a question, has reaped its richest 
harvests from the efforts of discontented 
men. Socrates recognized these truths 
when he cried out, “O, ye Gods, what a 
sight of things do I not want! ’Tis thy 
want alone, that keeps thee in health of 
body and mind, and that which thou 
persecutest and abhorrest, as a feral 
plague, is thy physician and chiefest 
friend, which makes thee a good man, a 
healthful, a sound, a virtuous, an honest 
and happy man.” Life, our true and 
normal condition, is a restless reaching 
out towards that high ideal, to which, if 
unattainable, we may evermore approxi- 
mate. I would have the teacher, there- 
fore, take a pride in his profession ; and, 
never subsiding into a torpid content, 
continually strive to attain a higher 
standard of excellence. He will thus set 
an example worthy of imitation and in- 
fect the fellow-laborers, with whom he 
may be brought in contact, with the con- 
tagion of his own enthusiasm. 

There are innumerable drawbacks and 
discouragements in this, as in all other 
occupations: There is hard work and 
drudgery: There are strongholds of stu- 
pidity—-regular Sevastopols of thick- 
skulled ignorance and dullness, which, 
with all your allies of skill and expe- 
rience, hold out and seem impregnable. 
Stupidity! It baffles the very Gods, says 
the German poet. No wonder, then, that 
the teacher sometimes finds himself una- 
ble to prevail against it. There is more- 
over, frequently a sense of unappreciated 
labor that strikes home to the heart with 
chilling force. But with all his discour- 
agements, vexations and trials, he has 
many consolations; much to cheer and 
reward him. Vast possessions, acciden- 
tal honors, do not constitute happiness. 
In many a secluded nook in life, in many 
a sphere of quiet, unobtrusive usefulness, 
I take it there may be found men as no- 
ble, as happy, as much to be envied, as 
the wealthiest operator in Wall Street, or 
even the present incumbent of the Presi- 
dential chair. Real dignity and essential 
honor have their birth in higher things. 
They are not dependant upon the stock 
market or the maneuvering of politicians. | 
The consciousness of filling worthily some 
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useful station, of acting faithfully and 
honestly the part assigned us in life, of 
living for others as well as ourselves, is 
no trifling source ofhappiness. ‘This the 
teacher may possess. 

Is he a philanthropist? Is his aim the 
amelioration of social life, the dissemina-| 
tion of sound morality—his highest am- 
bition to be of service to his fellow men? 
A field of practical effort lies before him. 
No Boorioboola Gha, beyond the seas, 
nigh unattainable, where, after great la- 
bor and expense, a few incomprehensible 
ideas of Christianity, and some dozens of 
woolen shirts may be distributed among 
the savages of a tropical climate. His 
task begins at home. It lies in the di- 
rect line of his chosen profession. His 
influence is powerful, if he will but exert 
it, in shaping the dispositions and ten- 
dencies of those under his charge. It is 
hard, next to impossible, to change the| 
bent of Man’s matured nature, but in the 
budding period of childhood it easily 
yields to external impressions, I am no 
believer in the doctrine of innate and _to- 
tal depravity. All experience contradicts | 
it. The flame does not soar upward, the 
river does not seek the sea, with a more 
spontaneous and native instinct, than 
man’s first free, unvitiated aspirations 
reach out towards something 
grander, better than he 
may be doubted whether sin can so de- 
grade, whether long continued vice and) 
crime can so steep the human spirit in 
infamy, so besmirch and blacken it over, 
as whelly to blot out this inherent im- 
pulse. Passien and habit may be the 
stronger; but it will still exist there, amid 
its coarse and brutal associations, gentle | 
and beautiful, like the Redeemer of men, 
when bowed down by the heavy burden 
of his cross, and surrounded by a savage, 
ignorant and infuriated mob. In this in- 
stinct of human nature may be found tao 
“coign of vantage” upon which to hang} 
“the bed and procreant cradle” ofa love 
and reverence for truth and justice—the 
good ground, where, if proper seed be 
sown, it will take root and blossom into | 
noble deeds. Here is one of the best and 
most practicable methods of reforming) 
the world after all. Its merit is that it| 
reaches the interior life of the individual | 
and leaves its permanent impress there, | 
beyond the reach of time or external in-| 
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fluence. The world cannot be reformed 
by mere outside, statutory regulations.— 
Individuals must be reached and the seeds 
planted in the mind; for all true reform 
begins there and grows from the heart 
outward, like the endogenous palm-tree. 
It is useless for 2 single man to think of 


‘effecting any wide and permanent reform 


unless the age be prepared, in advance, 
for his coming. The latter is a task to 
which no one man is equal. It will re- 
quire the efforts of a vast multitude of 
workers to inaugurate the bright era of 
peace and justice, when the right shall be 
supreme, and “ the red blossom of war,” 
never more unfold its “heart of fire;” just 
as myriads of stars combine to form the 
y Way, or countless drops of rain to 
make up the rainbow. Each generation 
has a work to perform: It has to gather 
together the fruits of past experience, to 
garner them up in the storehouse of its 
imemory ; and to take a step in advance. 
That step! What Herculean effort, what 
infinite labor it involves! The timid and 
the base conspire to prevent it. Those 
who sit in the high places, who have 
reached their maximum of power and in- 
tluenee, the conservatives whose chief aim 
is to conserve themselves and their espe- 
cial interests, dread it. Hoary Wrong 
that has long usurped the place of Right, 
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‘dreads it, and threatens to overwhelm all 


who may dare to aid in its consummation. 
But invain, ‘* The wild-eyed charioteer, 
Destiny,” urges on his steeds. He snaps 
his fingers at established usage, and cares 
not a pin for, what are often termed, vest- 
The step must be taken.— 
Patriots lay their heads upon the block for 
it; martyrs perish at the stake, wrapt in 
au Nessus-shirt of flame; pale students 
leave “the contemplation of the bright 
countenance of truth, in the quiet and se- 
rene air of delightful studies,” and “em- 
bark ina troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes,” until those eyes that were 
formed to see most clearly the glories of 
God's visible works, are with “dim suffu- 
sion veiled,” that the great effort may 
not fail; and, though it may be over bro- 
ken thrones and prostrate fanes, and all 
that we once held in reverence and awe, 
bound by a thousand tough and stringy 
roots of Education and Habit into the 
framework of our being, the step is taken 
and the world moves. 
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d This great, pl sy giant of society, |ward, one of your forefathers might have 
- whose progress is so slow and painful, is|perished with hunger, cold or heat, be- 
is | gradually improving. It moves with less | fore he begat the son from whom you are 
n effort than of yore. As knowledge is dif- | dese ended, and that you could not be, 
t fused, as the iamp of the intellect is light-|and that all which you think to effect, in 
e. ed, in the same proportion will its onward | the present and the future, could not be, 
of movement be facilitated. Thus the teach- | bee ause a grain of sand lies in a different 
n er finds himself enrolled in the ranks of} place !” 
2, the reformers. The results of his labors} This is the absolutism of nature, or 
0 are a vital power on Earth when he has! circumstance. Man is dominated by laws 
2- gone. He has cominitted to his charge|ard by occurrences that originated long 
of the future men and women who are tojanterior to his existence. You, and I, 
of take our places. and all of us, would have been different 
Ve Upon the character of the discipline to ‘beings from what we are, had the acci- ; 
‘ which they are subjected, depends in a|dents of our birth and education been dif- 
st great measure the character of the coming | ferent from what they have been. We can- 
1e generation, just as the natural pheneme- ran elude the tyranny of circumstances. 
Lo na of to-day—the sun-shine in one place, | Early impressions and early prejudices, 
n the storm in another; the winds, the/will ‘not relax their iron grasp. But man 
or} | moisture, the temperature of the atmos-| lenjoys this advantage: He has the light 
to | phere, are necessitated by the phenomena | lof sovereign reason to guide his footsteps. 
ts i that have preceded them, and nec essitate | By that light he i is enabled to ‘look be- 


e. ‘ the phenomena that shall suececd them. |fore and after,” and to take advantage, to 


at i A, German writer has finely illustr: ated | some extent, of the laws by which he is 
1d ' this inexorable consistenc vy of Nature. —| conditioned. Often obscured by the thick 
se “You cannot,” he says, ‘ “in the moment! fogs of ignorance and prejudice, its glim- 
re : that now is suppose the position of almering | rays only lead estray. It is for 


n- 3 grain of sand to be different, without be-|the teacher to aid in kindling this light 
linto a clear fl: ame, that it may become a 





m ji ing obliged to suppose the whole past, | 

e- ; indefinitely ascending, and the whole fu-| guiding star, to place before the youthful 
gl & ture, indef finitely descending, to he differ-| mind objects wor thy of its ambition ; high 
it, | | ent. Take a grain of sea-sand :—sup-| sti indards of excellence provocative of em- 
ill pose it lying some paces further toward | ulation; fo teach not only facts, and ru- 
n. the interior than it docs. Then the| | dim ventary principles,—which are merely 
Tr, storm-wind that drove it thither from the| the skeleton of Education—but to explain 
Ds sea, must have been stronger than it rea 1-| clearly the practical bearing and value of 
es ly was. But then, the preceding w eather, |those facts and principles in the conduct 
t- by which the storm-wind, and the degree | of life; and withal to keep prominent the 
aon te of its strer neth, were determined, must) idea that there is something better than 
or have been other than it was; and the| ri thes, nobler than vulgar notoriety, more 
in weather by which that, in like manner, | desirable than the insignia of office, or 
ts was preceded and determined. And so| the regalities that surround wealth and 
ht you have, in an unlimited and indefinitely i power—a fountain of perpetual and fresh 
e- ascending series, an entirely different de light, in the possession of a disciplined 
n- temperature of air than that which ac-jand well pies mind. It is certain that 
se tually existed, and an entirely different} if his desire be to lead a life of usefulness 
re character of the bodies that influence and!—to lend a helping hand to the great 
of are influenced by that temperature. This! work of every age, social amelioration and 
u- temperature has its influence upon the} progress, he need not forsake his calling 
Ly fruitfulness and unfruitfulness of coun-jin search of one better adapted to that 
0- tries, and thus on the duration of humanjend. There are more obtrusive modes of 
ll life. How can you know—since it is not|doing good; there are more boisterous 
e, permitted us to penctrate into the inte-jand noisy fields of effort; there are re- 
3 rior of Nature, only to indicate possibil-|formatory schemes characterized by more 
12 ities—but that, with such a quality of| pretensious, outside show; but noise and 
on weather as would have been required to| bluster, and show are not the surest indi- 

have cast this grain of sand farther in-}cations of the genuine article. In fact 
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when the alligator is painted particularly 
large on the outside of the canvass, I am 
apt to infer that its undue proportions 
are intended as an offsett for a somewhat 
diminutive specimen within. I may hand 
over my dime to the door-keeper, and 
obeying the injunction of the fast boys in 
the vicinity, “‘Go in,” but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I would not complain of any 
amount of subsequent pressure. The 
genial and beneficent agencies of nature 
are silent and unobtrusive; the light- 
ning leaps like a swift and terrible beast 
from its lair, to shatter and destroy, or to 
waste itself in the empty spaces of the 
heavens, but softly, noiselessly, by beau- 
tiful degrees, glides in the gentle dawn, 
“scattering the rear of darkness thin,” 
and ushering in the splendor of the day. 

As a patriot, the teacher’s duties are 
not less high and responsible. Ina gov- 
ernment like ours, based upon the pop- 
ular will, everything connected with its 
permanence and well-being depends upon 
the general diffusion of intelligence among 
the masses of the people. In just the 
proportion that they are educated and 
imbued with a veneration for just princi- 
ples, will the government, and_ those 
charged with its administration, reflect 
credit upon its founders and supporters, 
and will encourage other peoples to fol- 
low ourexample. We hear endless com- 
plaints and bickerings over the corruption 
or imbecility of our public servants.— 
The old adage that where there is a great 
smoke there must be some fire, is doubt- 
less true in this case. But it may be 
safely said that their public servants are 
as good as the average of the people de- 
serve. In most instances they are about 
a fair exponent of the average moral sen- 
timent of the community. The evil is 
radical, and we must commence at the 
foundation if we would build up a fairer 
structure. If narrow minded, selfish men, 
unqualified for any responsible position, 
by means of a low cunning, which their 
betters would disdain to use, if they pos- 
sessed it, are most successful in obtaining 
official honors, it is an evidence of a lack 
of proper intelligence, and a high stand- 
ard of morals among the people. I am 
not a believer in the infallibility of major- 
ities. I reject the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the ballot box. That may 
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eve of an election, to preach, but few re- 
flecting men will candidly endorse it.— 
Almost everything great and noble in 
this world is in a minority—Christianity, 
wisdom, philanthropy—woefully in the 
the minority. And yet, I have an abid- 
ing faith in the propriety of universal 
suffrage, as it exists in this country—the 
expression of the people at the ballot- 
box. ‘The majority may not be right.— 
The better cause may suffer a temporary 
overthrow. But there always remains an 
appeal back to the peopleagain. If they 
have not reached the proper point of en- 
lightenment this year, they may the next. 
There is always hope. There is always 
the confidence that, except those di- 
rectly interested in a contrary result, it 
is their desire to do right. If they err, 
it is through ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion. Whoever is confident of the justice 
of his cause, of the purity of his motives, 
can afford to wait. If we cannot trust 
the people, I know not where we shall go. 
There is no other depositary of power so 
safe, so removed from personal ambition, 
selfishness, and the abuses that spring 
from these besetting sins of humanity. 

Here, again, the importance of the re- 
lations subsisting between the teacher 
and the intelligence and general morali- 
ty of the people is apparent. We have 
already seen the extent of the power 
which is placed in his hands to mould 
and direct the sentiments of the succeed- 
ing generation. He stands as one of the 
pillars on which rests the temple of our 
free institutions. He is admitted to the 
adytum—the inner shrine—and brought 
into direct intimacy with the ultimate 
depositaries of all civil power—with the 
conservaiors of liberty, and lays his hands 
upon the secret springs of anarchy and 
good order, of war and peace. 

There is another and higher point of 
view from which the office of the teacher 
may be regarded. There are few men, 
be they what they may, whether believ- 
ers in natural or revealed religion, whose 
hopes do not extend beyond this fleeting 
existence. Without some such hope, la- 
tent or active, man coulddo nothing. In 
the jostle and hurry of busy life we may 
momentarily lose sight of the great fact 
that our interest in all material things is 
of but a passing nature. But there comes 
to every man and woman, in their calm 
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and sober moments, a solemn sense of 
the great silence which must speedily 
succeed all the wild turmoil and giddy 
excitement of this noisy generation — 
There will still be clamor and tumult; 
but in it this generation will have no 
part or lot. The pall of silence and blank 
oblivion will have settled over them and 
their deeds. ‘The fever and the fretful 
stir unprofitable,” will have passed away. 
In the face of these stern realities we may 
enjoy lucid intervals. Illusions vanish. 
The things which we pursue most eagerly 
are stripped of their disguises and their 
vanity revealed. We see how like the 
baseless fabric of a vision is much that 
we are accustomed to regard as most solid 
and substantial. We feel that we are in 
the dim novitiate, preparatory to some 
higher condition ; that, after all, the 
great work of life is to grow in knowletlge 
and in good; to cherish and prize, above 
all things else, that which can alone sur- 
vive the destroying hand of time; not to 
waste the golden moments wholly in the 
mere machinery of living and the details 
of its culinary wants. Here again the 
teacher plays an important part. He is 
not to teach creeds and dogmas. He is 
not to proselytize for this or that denomi- 
nation; but to prepare the mind for the 
reception and appreciation of truth. He 
can point out the beauty of virtue and 
the repulsiveness of vice. He can desig- 
nate to the pupil the great cardinal prin- 
ciples of morality, that, when once placed 
before it, are as clear to the mental vision 
of childhood as to that of maturer age ; 
and he can do this, moreover, without 
rendering them repulsive by the infusion 
of any of the incomprehensible refine- 
ments and technicalities of mere secta- 
rianism. He furnishes the mental disci- 
pline; he should both inculcate and set 
the example in all the essentials of mo- 
rality, gentleness and kindness ; and leave 
the individual to choose his faith accord- 
ing to his idiosyncrasies and attractions. 
In thus laying the foundation, to some 
extent at least, of his pupils’ character, 
his influence attends him through life and 
passes with him to what lies beyond. 
There has been much complaint that 
the importance of this calling has not re- 
ceived a proper recognition by the world 
in general. Narrow views respecting its 
; duties and responsibilities have prevailed. 
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The compensation has been insignificant 
compared with the rewards which the 
telent and labor required could command 
in other fields of effort. This evil must 
in a great measure be corrected by teach- 
ers themselves. They must learn first to 
respect their calling and to be worthy of 
it. They must bear in mind its weighty 
responsibilities, its far-reaching influ- 
ences, and spare no pains to acquit them- 
selves creditably and to the best of their 
ability in the discharge of their duty.— 
The occupations in which men engage 
are esteemed honorable in proportion to 
the difficulties to be overcome, the respon- 
sibilities to be borne, and the dignity and 
importance of the objects which they in- 
volve. Those which call into exercise 
mere untutored physical strength occupy 
the lowest scale; those which require 
some dexterity of movement as well as 
muscular strength, a higher ; those which 
relate to the mind of man, to its training 
and development, the highest of all.— 
Among the latter class, and prominent in 
the scale of precedence, is the office of the 
teacher in our public schools, whose task 
is to develope into harmonious action the 
youthful and forming mind. There is no 
higher. It lies at the foundation of eve- 
rything else. It is preparatory to every- 
thing that follows. Its object is to light 
up the intellect, and let in the glorious 
world of thought and imagination upon 
the mind, to which it would otherwise 
remain blind. The Statesman merely 
throws up barriers and hems in the indi- 
vidual with restrictions. His work is 
merely superficial, while that of the 
teacher penetrates to the inner life, and 
purifies the fountain itself. We cannot 
enough insist upon the necessity of a due 
preparation for this great work. There 
is need of men engaged in it with large 
discourse of reason—those who are gifted 
to see the vitality of facts—who have 
some other idea of Education than the 
mere cramming process, the Gradgrind 
method of burdening the memory with 
facts—undigested, hard, pitiless facts.— 
This is simply a mechanical education, 
which withers the inteliect while it dis- 
gusts the pupil. The object of education 
is to inflame the mind with a ove of 
knowledge and a passionate desire to seek 
and find truth; to impress the student 
with the idea that one chief object of ex- 
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istence is self-culture; to furnish him has heaved up huge mountain chains, 
with the requisite training fer that great ks invade those regions 
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life—a key that will open to the possc “Where the tr ‘cs of delicious snow are 
the boundless treasuries of knowledge, | And bangt of sweet a ” 
and supply him with “se perpetual feas t| to feed the fl: 
of nectared sweets, where 10 crude sur-| that troop sin 
feit reigns.” water, ande 
A kind Providenoe has given us a glo-| broad eg "She has spread out green 
rious land in which to dweil. Never be-|sayannahs that only await the plow and 
fore was there presented to the patriot a/the seed, to laugh with harvests. She 
country s¢ worthy of his love, his s i-}has veined the rocks with iron and gold, 
tude, his hopes. There is in its condition }and stored them with treasures of ‘coal. 
and prospects, matter to excite the most She has spread out broad lakes for inland 
opposite emotions; pride and sha ime ; des- | commerce ; end seamed the continent 
pair and exultation, The imagination is) with mig ty rivers that bear upon their 
staggered at the prospect of its present! t 














shining backs the staple products of the 
greatness and future destiny. Its peop fs, lit ite rior on to the ocean, thence to be dis- 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, |tributed up and down emong mankind. 
possessing the characteristic excellencies | Here are all the elements of material 
and defects of their several races, are ex-/ greatness. The mind, overwhelmed by 
hibiting the grandest fusion mov ement— he oceanic vastness of the prospect that 
to borrow from the political vocabulary— | dilates bef re it, as it looks down the v vista 
ever witnessed. Freedom, toleration, /of the coming years to the development 
equal rights, are the planks of the broad | of these immense resources, shrinks back 
platform on which they stand—or are en-|in utter impotence from the attempt to 
deayoring to stand, for the actual perform- jgrasp it. What will be the precise char- 
ance seldom comes quite up to the prom- lacteristies of the people to whom shall be 
ise in human affairs. We must be patient) given this fair inheritance, it is, as yet, 
and learn to wait. The oppressive re-|difficult to say. We are still in the 
strictions that cramp the genius and fet-| gristle. The fusion is not complete. Our 
ter the energies of the subjects of the va-| population is yet wanting in homogeneity. 
rious despotisms of Europe, are driving That the Anglo-Saxon blood will predom- 
out the bone and sinew of its population. inate, however, there can be little doubt, 
They seek the New World. ‘The active, or that the Anglo-Saxon energy and ear- 
the enterprising, the hopeful, flock hither nestness will be among their characteris- 
to rear their homes under a new heaven, |tics.  “ W e speak the ‘tongue that Shaks- 
and to infuse fresh vitality and added en- peare spake; the faith and morals hold 
ergy into the channels of American skill) that Milton held.” But in the presence 
and enterprise. A whole broad conti-|ofall this material greatness and prosper- 
nent, reserved until the time was ripe, ity there is danger of our forgetting the 
has suddenly been opened up tothe Cau-jhigher and more essential elemer its of 
casian race, They are turned loose into|ereatness. There is danger of becoming 
it; and given steamboats, locomotives, |absorbed in the pursuit of the mere means 
electric telegraphs, printing presses and |of life, forgetful of the end that should be 
Republican institutions. A new phase ht constantly in view. We need the 
of humanity is to be developed, Every-| School-master abroad. We need the dif- 
thing is on a grander and vaster scale! fusion of intelligence and just principles 
than the Old World ever knew. Nature|through the community, to counteract 
has been prodigal of bounties. She has our material ter idencies. These are the 
showered upon it her choicest gifts with forces that will bind this Union together, 
an unsparing hand. She has given it ajas with hooks of steel, when the tow- 
soil that seems of inexhaustible fertility ;| strings of compromises are consumed in 
the combined amenities of a deliehtful|the blaze of sectional jealousies, ignited 
climate and beautiful and picturesque by the collision of jarring interests and 
scenery ; and over it she has hung a sky antagonistic institutions. Extent of ter- 
| whose azure rivals that of Italy. She,ritory, population, wealth, are not tho 
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elements that combine to form the high- 
est type of national greatness. This eve- 
ry student of history knows. 
“Though we sided with the Eagles, though 
we struck the stars in rising, 
Though we wrapped the globe intensely, in one 
hot, electric breath, 
’T were but power within our tether—no new 
Spirit-power conferring, 
And in life we were not better men, nor braver 
men in death.” 





Send abroad the school-master then.— 
Let the School-house be reared in every 
town and hamlet, and by the green lanes, 
amid the pastoral quiet of the broad} 
country—North and South—every where, | 
as is to-day the ease in this young and} 
rising Commonwealth of the North-West, | 
whose public school system has been so 
munificently endowed. Let the teacher 
be encouraged. Let the dignity of his 
office be properly recognized. Let the} 
sphere of his influence be widened, and 
no effort spared to elevate and improve 
the condition of those who, with a large 
measure of hope and patience, have deter- 
mined to devote their energies to the ser- 
vice of the rising generation. Let every 
movement and organization, having this 
end in view, mecta ready sympathy and} 
a hearty encouragement, should it prove 
worthy of it; and, finally, let us deter- 
mine to regard our material prosperity 
and greatness as the towering Acropolis, 
upon which we will rear, in more than} 
Grecian beauty of proportion and adorned | 
with a grander than Phidean or Praxitil-| 
san art, a stupendous structure of intel-) 
lectual and spiritual greatness, the majes- | 
tic columns of which shall be hewn from | 
the diamond quarries of principle, and its! 
roof and walls and floor wrought from the | 
pure gold of intelligence and manly| 
worth. 
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A STORY OF SCILOOL. 


BY WILLIAM R. HART. 





Tue red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun; 

And fantastic shadows, all about, 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock told the hour of five, 
And the school was almost done. 


The mingled hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from her lower plain ; 





And we saw the steeple over the trees, 
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With its motionless, golden vane; 
And heard the caitle’s musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. 





In the open casement a lingering bee 
Murmured a drowsy tune; 

And, from the upland meadows, a song, 
In the lulls of the afternoon, 

Had come, on the gir that wandered by, 
Laden with scents of June. 


Our tasks were finished, and lessons said, 
And we sat all hushed and still, 

Listeuing to catch the purl of the brook, 
And the twhirr of the distant mill; 

And waiting the word of dismissal, that yet 
Waited the master’s will. 


The master was old and his form was bent, 
And scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 

Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face, marked deep with care. 


His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Wore folded over his vest, 

As wearily back in his old arm-chair 
Ile reclined as if to rest; 

And the golden streaming sunlight fell 
On his brow and down his breast. 


We waited in reverent silence long, 
And silence the master kept, 

Though still the accustomed saintly smile 
Over his features crept; toil 

And we tho’t that, worn with the lengthened 
Of the Summer’s day, he slept. 


So we quietly rose and left our seats, 
And outward, into the sun, 

From the gathering shade of the dusty room, 
Stole silently one by one— 

For we knew by the distant striking clock, 
It was time the school was done— 


And left the master sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high-backed chair, 

With his eyelids closed, and withered palms 
Folded as in prayer, 

And the mingled light and smile on his face, 
And we knew not Death was there. 


Nor knew that, just as the clock struck five, 
His kindly soul away, 
A shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 
To be a child with the saints of heaven, 
And to dwell with Christ alway! 
—School Fellow. 
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THANKFULNESS. 





Whey thou hast trnly thanked thy God 
For every blessing sent, 

But little time will then remain 
For murmur or lament. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Ability to govern a school well, seems 
almost a matter of intuition. There is 
nothing in which the practice of one 
teacher is of so little value to another as 
in this. A method which with one per- 
son may be in the highest degree success- 
ful, when adopted by another may result 
in total failure, and there is danger to the 
young teacher in following the advice and 
in attempting to carry out the systems of 
others, no matter how well the originators 
themselves have succeeded in them. El- 
ements of character so modify any meth- 
od of government, that unless two persons 
have the same constitution and tempera- 
ment, they cannot both successfully fol- 
low the same plans. Many of our best 
Educators and Disciplinarians have been 
stern and severe, but with this sternness 
and severity there have been combined 
some other traits of character, which have 
so softened and smoothed these asperities 
that they have succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and affection of pupils, and yet, 
because they were loved and respected, 
it must not be supposed that we can 
adopt them as our models. Some teach- 
ers are familiar with pupils, join in their 
sports; but it would not do for every one 
to attempt this. Some have greater pow- 
er than others in calling out the better 
and more kindly feelings. 

Now, every one must understand him- 
self, and let him not put on armor which 
is not suited to him. With these general 
remarks, we would venture one or two 
suggestions, which we think may be of 
some service to those to whom the au- 
thority of the school-room is new and 
strange. If you would govern easily, 
govern well, Nothing so hard, so unsat- 
isfactory, so vexatious, as ha//-govern- 
ment. Let your pupils learn your char- 
acter and the character of the obedience 
you expect, in the first requisition you 
make upon them. Let this be some sim- 
ple thing which you can most easily en- 
force, (provided you can enforce any- 
thing), and still, Iet it be something 
which: will demand their frequent atten- 
tion. It may be “that every one should 
:sit er ect and still, the moment before re- 
cess ‘is given or school dismissed,” or it 
tnay be “that every pupil should be at 
work: by a given time.” Whatever it be, 
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see that it is done. Obtain obedience in 
the best way you can, but be sure you 
have it in this one thing before you at- 
tempt to exact it in anything else. It is 
useless for you to suppose that you can 
enforce obedience in forty particulars, 
many of which you have little opportu- 
nity to observe, if you cannot secure it 
ina single one. The kind of obedience 
which you admit at first, will be to the 
scholars the type of what you expect 
from them afterwards. See to it then 
that this first step is right. Now is the 
time to save yourself from the care, anx- 
iety, and vexation of a poorly governed 
school. Let the after-steps in your dis- 
cipline be progressive, first taking those 
which are most easily enforced, and then 
proceeding to those more difficult. Your 
trouble will be in the first few, and by 
the time you get to that most awful bug- 
bear in school discipline of which so much 
is said and written, “whispering,” you 
will find that your pupils are ready to 
obey you in this as well as in other re- 
spects. I would not be understood to 
say, that all whispering would be pre- 
vented. No teacher can say of his school 
—‘‘my scholars never whisper.” He 
does not know. He may not see them. 
They ave the only ones who can answer 
this question truly. Nothing but a high 
moral standard, which it should be the 
tendency ofall government to produce, 
will ensure exact obedience in this par- 
ticular, where disobedience without pos- 
sibility of detection is so easy, but there 
will be no whispering which will meet 
the teacher’s eye. All will recognize the 
necessity for obedience, and it will not 
be admitted as a practice in which the 
better class of your pupils may allow 
themselves to indulge. If whispering is 
not wholly banished from the school- 
room, it will be under ban, and all will 
feel that it is a fault which none but those 
who are evilly disposed can commit.— 
There must be a slyness about it which 
will mark it as mean. When this is the 
case it will not trouble you, for there are 
few scholars in our schools who are diso- 
bedient from positive desire and intention 
to do wrong; they only lack the positive 
desire to do right; and there are few, who 
knowing what you desire and seeing that 
you regard your own rules, will persist 
in disobedience. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

No woman is educated, says Burnap, 
who is not equal to the successful man- 
agement ofa family. Although it does 
not require so much talent to rule a 
household as it does to govern a state, 
still it requires talent of the same kind.— 
As he makes the best general who has 
begun at the lowest post and passed up 
through every grade of office—as he} 
makes the best admiral who entered the! 
navy in the most inferior station, because 
they, and they alone, are acquainted with 
the whole compass of a subaltern’s duty, 
—so that woman will manage a family | 
with the greatest ease and efficiency who | 
knows, experimentally, the duties of ev- | 
ery member of it. Daughters who neg- 
lect this part of education are entirely | 
without excuse, and mothers are still} 
more to, blame. The very apology which | 
is often made for the neglect of it is the} 
greatest condemnation of those who offer | 
it. Itis said by those who are growing up | 
in ignorance of these things: ‘‘ Any one 
can learn how to keep house when it is 
necessary. Any one who loves her hus-| 
band, and is devoted to his interests, will | 
make herself accomplished in those things | 
when she is married.” 








| 
| 


As well might! 
the young man say, “Of what use is it for| 
me to learn a profession, or make myself 
acquainted with the details of any busi-} 
ness? When I am married, if I love my| 
wife, it will then be time enough to learn | 
a profession, or to accomplish myself in} 
the details of business.” Would there} 
be any surer omer of total failure and_| 
discomfiture? That which a woman can| 
learn to doin a few months under the! 
tuition of love, can certainly be learned | 
to much greater advantage uncer the tui- 
tion ofa mother. If it is all so easy to 
learn, then certainly they are utterly in- 
gxcusable who neglect it. It is no deg- 
redation to the finest lady to know all 
the details of domestic affairs. Itis hon- 
orable, and ought to be her pride. 
-#) 














LYING. 





Lies of action are blood relation to lies 
of speech, and oral lies constitute but a 
small share of the falschoods in the world. 
on are lies of custom and lies of fash- 





ion—lies of padding andlies of whalebone 
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—lies of the first water in diamonds of 
paste, and unblushing blushes of lies to 
which a shower would give quite a differ- 
ent complexion—the politician’s lies who, 
like a circus rider, strides two horses at 
once—the coquette’s lies, who like a pro- 
fessor of legerdemain,~keeps six plates 
dancing at a time—lies sandwiched be- 
tween bargains—lies in livery behind re- 
publican coaches, in all the pomp of gold- 
en bands and buttons—lies of red tape 
and sealing wax—lies from the cannon’s 
mouth—lies in the name of glorious prin- 
ciples that might make dead heroes clat- 
ter in their graves—Malakoffs of lies, 
standing upon sacred dust and lifting 
their audacious pinnacles in the light of 
eternal Heaven. 

Need we say what an uneasy, slavish 
vanity is that which won't let a man ap- 
pear as he really is, but makes himafraid 
of the world and himself, and so keeps 
him perpetually at work with subterfuges 
and shams. He is dissatisfied with na- 
ture’s character, and so issues false stock. 
O, how much better for himself and the 
world for a man to be brave and true— 
what God and unavoidable circumstances 
have made him—to come out and dare 
say I am poor, of humble birth, of hum- 
ble occupation, or don’t know much.— 
What a curse this ingenuousness would 
be for social rottenness and financial 
earthquakes! How much sweeter and 
purer those actual rills of capacity and 
possession than this great brackish river 
of pretension, blown with bubbles and 
evaporating with gas—how much better 
than this splendid misery, these racks 
and thumb-screws that belong to the in- 
quisition of fashion, and thousands of 
shabby things—the shabbiest of all being 
those who are too proud to seem just 
what they are.— Chapin. 


e 
-~? 


Insurres.—The noblest remedy for in- 
juries is oblivion. Light injuries are 
made lighter, and heavy ones have their 
weight taken away, by not regarding 
them. 











ETERNITY. 





A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the seu. 
































































HOME INFLUENCE, 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still. 
Leaf, and flower, snd laden bee are pri 
Thine own sphere, though humble first to 


aching | 





Trety it has been said, that our duties 
are like the circ les 0 f a whirlpool, and the 
includes home. <A mov 






home influence is not a passing, but an 
\ abiding one; and all powerful for good or 
evil, for peace or strife, or happiness or} 
misery. Hach separate Christian home} 
has been likened to a central sun, around 
which revolves a happy and united band| 
of warm, loving hearts, acting, thinking 
rejoicing and sorrowing together. W hich | 
member of the family group can say, [| 
have no influence. What sorrow, or wha 
happiness, lies in the power of each! 

“A lighted lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, | 
“is a very small thing, and it burns calm- | 
ly and without noise, yet it giveth li¢ht! 
to all who are within the house.” And| 
so there is a quiet influence, which like} 
f the flame of a scented lamp, fills many a} 
home with light and fragrance. Such an} 
influence has been beautlfully compared | 
to a “ carpet, soft and deep, which, while| 
it diffuses a look of ample comfort, dead-| 
ens many a creaking sound. 











It is the| 
curtain which, from many a beloved form, | 
wards off at once the summer's glow and} 
the winter’s wind. It is the pillow on| 
which sickness lays its head and forgets | 
half its misery. This influence falls as! 
. the refreshing dew, the invigorating sun- 
beams, the fertilizing shower, shining on 
all with the mild lustre of moonlizht, and | 
harmonizing in one soft tint many of the 
discordant hues of a family picture. 
ba Saad a 








FREQUENT written reviews are among 
the most successful means that teachers 
can employ for securing thoroughness 
and accuracy of scholarship. Several 
topics are written distinctly on the black- 
board, and the pupils are required to ex- 
pand them as fully and accurately as pos- 
: sible. Each pupil is seated by himself 
and furnished with pen ink and paper; 
but receives no assistance from either 
teacher or text-book. This mode of ex- 

amining a class accomplishes at least 





} 
tile} 


{ innermost lern 

| writer has aint home “heaven's 

il, fallen sister ;” and a melancholy truth!) 
lies shrouded in those few words. Our 





Gael 
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{three im yportant objects at the same time. 









| It affords a pure test of the pupils knowl- 
Jed lee of ort subject; itis one of the best | 
}met reste ; of cultivating freedom and ac- 


in the use of language; and it fur- 
line to the pupil’s 
by throwing him entirely on his 
The task of examining 
ceparate written exercises, and 
mating their value, increases the 
ber of the teac her, but the gain to the 
pupil is more than an equivalent for the 
extra service required.—Muss. Teacher. 
a a. 
A HOME PICTURE—OLD AGE. 


curacy 
isan a valuable disciy 
mind. 
own res oO WwW "ces, 


sO ) many 
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Ay old man sat by the chimney side— 


tis face was wrinkled and wan— 
Andhelesned both hands on his stout oak cane 
As if all his work was done. 


His coat was of good old fashioned gray, 


Vith pockets both deep and wide, 
Where his specs and steel tobaeco box 
Lay snugly side by side. 


The old man liked to stir the fire, 
s 1im the tongs were kept; 
Sometimes he mused as he gazed at the coals, 
Sometimes he sat and slept. 


What did he see in the embers there? 
Ah! pictures of other years; 

And now and then they awakened smiles, 
But oftener they started tears. 





Ilis good wife sat on the other side, 
In the high back cane seat chair; 

You see ‘neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 


She wears a blue checked apren now, 
And is knitting a sock for him; 

Her pale blue eyes havea genle look, 
And she says they are growing dim. 


I like to call and tell the news, 
And chai an hour each day, 

For it stirs the blood of the old man’s heart, 
To hear of the world away. 


Be kind unto the old, my friends, 
They're worn with this world’s strife, ‘ 
Though bravely once, perchance, they fought 
The battle erst with life. 
They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep; 
Then let us lead them gently down 
To where the weary sleep. 
Ann R. Porter. 


pees 

To Daveuters.—The secret you dare 
not tell your mother, is a dangerous se- 
cret, and one that will be likely to bring 
you sorrow and suffering in the end. 
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NO YOUNG HEART WITHOUT ITS GERM 
OF KINDNESS. 

Tne following vase occ urred during my 
experience as an instructor ina dis 
part of the country. The 
commencing 2 heal ina stran re plaec 
arrived. All y i 
but, one among them, a bo} 
whose very countenan 
been moulded under the int 
holy passions, was the most tr 
ing candidate for 
er’s favor 








vere boisterou 
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teacher noticed his almost fiendish pro- 
pensities for mischief ie rocuery, and, 
with a fearful heart his nameand circum- 


stances. The result of his inquiry w 
parents, a trouble and terror to every 
teacher, notorious troughout the whol 
town as having been once in jail for steal- 








and that most probably had come to make 
trouble in the school about to be com- 
menced. Indeed, he bee: an his earec r by | 
choosing his seat upon the girls’ side of 
the house, : nd as erting, in th 
of the teac rer, that all the 
this side of a place not heaven, cor 
move him. 

The teacher learned, among other 
things, that he was really courageous and 
hated a coward; and that he was willing, | 
at times, to oblige his school-mates. 

He accordinsly addressed him kindly 
as follows : 

“David, our school-house bell is out of | 
order, and we want some scholar who is| 
not afraid, and is something of a mechanic 
to climb up in the belfry and fixit. Will 
you go?” 

“Yes, sir,” said David, and he went up 
promptly, and after thoroughly putting it 
in order, came down with a smile of sat- 
isfaction, saying : 

“T have fixed it, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said the teacher. The 
bell was rung school was or ganized. Da- 
vid, without a word or look from the 
teacher, had quietly removed his books 
and taken a seatamong the boys. At the 
very first, when some trusty boy was 
wanted for any little office in school, Da- 
vid was selected; and he proved himself 
worthy of such confidence. Days passed 
on, and David needed no reprimand.— 


. heering 
schoolmasters 
1) 


ud not 
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ach-|the same situation and a member of the 
that T had ever seen. The} 


as|n 


that he was the neglected son of drunken | 


ing money from a merchant’s drawer :—l] 


AT 
| Every pup pil was surprised ; parents were 
| surpris sed; David himself was surprised 
jthat he was, for the first time, a friend to 
la “schoolmaster.” 
tj ry, and David, under the 
influence of genial treatment, became as 





| 
| e wore away 








( minent as a scholar, as a dutifnl, upright 
jboy, as he had ever before been notorious 
\for bein: r the very reverse; and in little 


nore than a year he was taken as a clerk 
|into the very store from which he stole; 
| two years ago the writer heard of him in 


church. 

IT have used this instance to illustrate 
‘the remark that if a youth be known to 
[Possess one oe trait, his whole heart 
ay be unlocked by it as with a key.— 
David loved the exhibition of manly cour- 
The abuse of this quality made him 
|r complete bully among his schoolmates ; 
but. the teacher caused him to experience 
pleasure from his exercises 

He also possessed a wish to oblige, 
jwhen respectfully asked todo so. The 
iteacher made him feel that he could ren- 
‘der great service to himself and to the 
ischool.—Jndiana School fellow. 

7 ee nt 


A SHORT ARGUMENT. 


ave 
ane. 


| 
|" 
| 


A GENTLEMAN was was railing, afew days 
isince, ata public table, against the law 
of Massachusetts, as depriving men of 
itheir natural rights to buy and sell and 
leet gain; and turning to his neighbor, he 
jasked him if he did not think it high- 
handed oppression. The gentleman re- 
|plied : 
| “Sir, call it oppression if you please. 
I will state one fact well known to my- 
self. A tax bill was recently brought to 
me on my city property, of $800, for 
whichI gave my check. I carefully look- 
ed into the subject, and found that $650 
of it was for the support of drunkenness. 


Now what is this but oppression? ButI 
suppose I have no rights. Rumsellers 


have all. They may tax me to support 
the criminals and drunkards they make, 
$650, and I must be still.” 

“ Sir,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts is right. It is the best argument I 
every heard. It has overthrown all my 
theory about free trade. I will say no 
more, but go the whole with you.”— 
Ohio State Journal. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 








Of the importance of the study of nat- 
ural history as a branch of education, 
there can be no question. Even inde- 
pendently of the practical applications of 
the different departments of the science 
in the various processes of agriculture, 
commerce and the arts, the mental train- 
ing it imparts is of the highest benefit. 

The cultivation of the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties, the acquisition of 
skill in composition, as invoived in re- 
cording the facts observed, the habits of 
healthful exercise of body in pursuing the 
study, and a rational and suitable occu- 
pation for leisure hours, are among the 
ends readily to be gained in the pursuit 
of natural science. When I speak of nat- 
ural history, I do not refer simply to a 
string of dry, harsh names in a foreign 
language, and referring to many objects 
which a youth never has seen nor may 
expect to see, except possibly in a draw- 
ing, I mean the study of nature as dis- 
played in the woods and fields, under the 
eye of any and every looker on. The} 
child should be taught to analyze every- 
thing he sees, to examine into the why 
and wherefore, to take up some particu- | 
lar act of animal life and trace it back to} 
its inception, and follow it to its conclu- 
sion. He should be taught to watch how 
the bird builds its nest, of what materials, 
what number and character of eggs it 
lays, the duration cfincubation, the num- 
ber of broods in the year, the date of ap- 
pearing and disappearing, the abundance 
or scarcity as compared with other spe- 
cies, the kinds of food, etc. The frog 
should be watched, to learn when he 
leaves his mud retreat, how the eggs are 
deposited, whether in spherical masses, 
or in long ropes, how long before the em- 
bryo emerges from the shell and the in- 
terval of attaining full development of 
limbs. The fish should be traced to its 
secret haunts, to learn when the period 
of spawning takes place, whether it 
builds a nest of grass, sticks or stones, 
what arts of defence it employs, what 
changes it undergoes in the different sea- 
sons. The trans.ormations of the insect 
shou!d be followed out through its suc- 
cessive stages, so as accurately to deter- 
mine the kind of food, duration of the 
different conditions, etc., points all of the 
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ject in natural history to be investigated 





t 
highest importance in an economical 
point of view. The same general princi- 
ples will apply to every form oflife. The 
student should be encouraged to write 
down what of such operations and actions 
he may have seen in his rambles. No 
matter how trivial these may seem, a re- 
cord should be made, as cultivating a 
habit of great importance. The difficul- 
ty so often experienced in the writing of 
compositions may be remedied to a great 
extent by assigning some particular sub- 


and reported upon. Students may be 
encouraged to procure living animals and 
keeping them in confinement, to work 
out the details of their history. Indeed 
with many species this is the only way 
in which anything can be learned re- 
specting them. I have obtained vastly 
more information respecting the frogs 
and salamanders, by watching them in 
my own room, than I ever could in the 
fields and by the ponds. In order how- 
ever to systematize the studies first re- 
ferred to, it will be necessary to proceed 
to the formation of local cabinets. Each 
school should be provided with some sets 
of shelves as well as bottles, alcohol, etc., 
by means of which to exhibit the results 
of Saturday afternoon forays, or inciden- 
tal gatherings throughout the week.— 
The object should be to procure as com- 
plete a collection as might be convenient, 
of all the different minerals, fossil re- 
mains, animals and plants of the neigh- 
borhood. This will be very easily ac- 
complished by the help of the teacher, 
who should know enough of the art of 
taxidermy to skin a bird or quadruped. 
The processes involved are all exceeding- 
ly simple, and will be found detailed at 
sufficient length in the little pamphlet 
published by the Smithsonian institute 
which might be re-produced for distribu- 
tion among schools. Collections of skulls 
and skeletons, detached or combined, 
might be made of the domestic and other 
animals of the vicinity. The collections 
thus made or in process of accumulation, 
are now to be labelled as accurately as 
the means at command will allow. If 
the scientific names cannot be obtained, 
then some provisional ones may be adopt- 
ed serving to identify them temporarily, 
until better can be done. It must be the 
teacher’s business to procure all the 
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books he can get onlettian to “a ealiaatal mind an ape tintin and definite at first 
collected, and by their means as well as! sight, 
and correspondence with| 


by conference 
“ Experts,” 
known of 


find out what is 
their history well 


already 


as 


possession of such cabinets, it will ther 
be proper to introduce some text book | ; 
on natural history, and the course of in- 
prehension of the classes. Unfortunate-| 
ly, we have nothing new 
bearing upon the generalities of natural 
history 
cepting the text book of Zoology by 
Agassiz and Gould, which covers only 
the physiology of zoology. This work, 
however, is very admirable as far as it 
goes and most highly to be recommended, 

S. F. Barrp, Smithsonian Inst. 








Communic cations. 


[For the Journal of Edue 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
SCHOOLS, 


ation. 


OUR 





TWO. 


| NUMBER 


N° sooner does the scholar begin to ac- 
quire the ideas gf others, than there 
arises in his mind a natural desire to im- 


gendered by them, 


reach of the voice. “It is true,” says 





man, but when a man is made he looks}; 


much better dressed up.” The charac- 


ters used to represent ideas do not make| 
| the ideas, but when the thoughts are ful- 
| ly developed their dress has much to do 
with their influence upon others. 
the importance of a good style of pen- 
manship, Writing is, then, in my opin- 
ion, of importance secondary only to 
reading. It should be the aim of the 
Teacher to attend carefully to the forma- 
tion of the elementary characters that they 
may be attractive to the eye, and easily 
distinguished from each other, and when 
combined, that they may convey to the 





as the 
names by which they are recognized. In 


struction, selecting one suited to the ¢ om-| 


at our commend | 





and adapted to this country, ex-| 


part them together with the thoughts en-| 
to others out of the; 


Beecher, ‘“‘that dress does not make the! 


lof Reading to gain a dis tinct idea of sim- 
Hence} ye statements, then may he commence 
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Instruction in writing as well 
us reading should be confined to the 
part only so long as 
|will be found necessary to fix in the mind 


| 
purely mechanical 


lof the pupil the proper mode of forming 


jthe elementary characters 
| 


and their sim- 
plest combinations. Words written are 
| but the clothing of ideas. The intellec- 
tual part of writing should be connected 
‘with the 


This must 


than 
be done first by re- 


mechanical far earlier 


jusual, 
| quiring copies of sentences or paragraphs 
| easily understood and containing some 
important truth, extending this process 
| gradually with the inercasing capacity of 
ithe pupil. Nor should the practice be too 
long neglected of requiring the scholar to 
| 


jeive shape to his own ideas in simple nar- | 





lvative or familiar Ietters. Thereby } 
a i ‘ z 
|(hought is developed and a knowledge of | 
| 


ithe practica Euglish Grammar 
lis oltained. Let this course be pursued 


l part of 


las long as the pupil remains in school, 
: and it matters not if the theory of Gram- 
j mcr be neglected, at least until its philos- 
lophy can be appreciated. Far too much 
time is wasted in simply imitating stale 
that have 
\little or no influence on the mind of the 
copyist. 
value. 


|expressions or trite sayings, 


Writing, as an art merely, has 
little 


| 
} 
| 


It assumes importance pro- 


portionate to the ideas it addresses to the 


mind through the eye. 
When the child has knowledge enough 


Intellectual Arithmetic. Among the first 
developed thoughts of the child are those 
of number. An acquaintance with Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic lies at the foundation 
of all correct reasoning, whether analyti- 
cal or synthetical. No other study has 
so wide a range of influence or exerts 
such a power in the formation of charac- 





ter as this. Its influence is felt in all de- | 
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partments of our intellectual and moral/life’s realities. Weare daily taught the 
being. The very essence of exactness, it|folly of depending upon outward sur- 
will admit of no swerving from the path|roundings for happiness. Even human 
of right. 1t guards against all loose hab-jaffection, that priceless boon may become 
its of thought and their invariable conse- ‘a medium of disquiet or of positive tor- 
quent looseness of morals. It will allow | ture. Death may sever the ties which 
no false reasoning, no specious sophistry, bind us to those we love, or coldness and 


no tampering with facts, no idle specula- 
tions, no running after whims and sense- 
less theories. It leads to deep and ear- 
nest thought, to an intelligent investiga- 
tion of all that may be presented, to see 
if it will stand the test of sound reason 
and sober truth. It developes just these 
powers, which make the reliable man— 
good reason, sound judgment, accurate 
memory, and a bridled farcy. The moral 
character too takes its shape toa very 
great extent from the intellect. Let not 
a written Arithmetic be placed in the 
hands of the pupil till he is able to com- 
prehend fully the nature of the examples 
he is attempting to solve. Should his 
time in school not prove sufficient for 
both, he is better prepared to pursue his 
education in after life with a good thor- 


ough knowledge of Mental Arithmetic, | 


than if, without it, his brain be crammed 
with all the rules of the numberless Arith- 
metics of our land. He has a slate and 
pencil in his head, that he can use at any 
time and in any place. He has thought, 
asolid foundation on which to build.— 


Mathematics should occupy a portion of | w ! : 
Aloo-|Side: connected with all that is great and 


the time during all school days. 
bra, Geometry, &c., may be pursued to 
great advantage in school, when time per- 
mits, in after years. 

Platteville, Wis. ce ae of 
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CULTIVATE YOUR MIND. 


This is a world of change. The hopes 
and anticipations of youth are seldom re- 
alized in manhood. The visions of fancy 
fade away when we come to experience 











estrangement may separate hearts that 
lived but in the light of each other's smile, 
making life a weariness until the burden- 
ed soul shall long for the rest and quiet 
of the grave. 

How dark the cloud of despondency 
which will enwrap the mind that, uncul- 
ltivated and undeveloped, finds nothing 
within itself to rely upon when its depen- 
dence upon the outward fails. 





| But, when trained and disciplined by 
lculture and a large experience—when the 
| exuberance of fancy is chastened and 
jsubdued by contact with the actual— 
when the ephemeral visions and childish 
| expectations of life’s springtime are super- 
|seded by the more confident (because 
founded) and more glorious (be- 
farther reaching) hopes of a well 


developed manhood, then it is that the 


| better 
| cause 
|mind like a never-failing fountain sends 
‘forth streams which gladden with peren- 


inial verdure the otherwise desert tracks 
iof the soul’s pilgrimage. 

Then let fortune frown and friendship 
il, and the world go by on the other 


\o'orious in the past, all that is hopeful in 
ithe future, the man is elevated above the 
storms of the present, into a serene and 
pure atmosphere where the dawing light 
of a never ending day shall shed upon 
him glimpses of the beauty and glory of 
those regions beyond the boundaries of 
time and sense. Reader if you would un- 
derstand and enjoy this, cultivate your 
mind, and do so with reference to its im- 








mortality. A. J.C. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. | consider the true object of education, 
THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY coxstpenso,{ Which I conceive to be—the proper culti- 
cation and development of all the facul- 
NUMBER TWO, | ties and powers of the individual with 
Passing from the consideration of the! reference to the relations he sustains to 
right or duty of the State to provide in. | himself, to his fellowmen and to God. 


struction for the children of the people,| Let the reader examine this definition, 


| 








we come next to rezard the means to be carefully analyzing the principles contain- 
employed. How shall the child be ed- edin it,and he will have a guage with 
ucated, his faculties and powers develop-| Which to measure the deficiencies and er- 
ed and strengthened in accordance with Tors of every system of instruction. 

the laws of mind and the relations he| Some teachers neglect to develop one 
bears to society ? | part of the child’s nature, some another, 

Education does not consist in merely | but the most futal defect consists in not 
developing the intellect. Many have|developing the faculties of the child with 
joined the crusade against ignorance and | reference to actual existing relations. 
echoed the ery of popular education who| Leaving this point for the present, let 
have no just idea or sense of the impor-|US consider the kind of organization or 
tance of moral instruction or heart train-/system required by our definition ef ed- 
ing. Their idea of education is confined |ucation. As we possess a physical, an 
to the acquisition of scientific principles, | intellectual, a moral and a social nature, 
philosophical deductions and abstract his- | Ur system of education should be fitted 
torical truths. |to develope us in all these respects. 

“ Star-eyed seience,” is the deity they| Economical considerations undoubted- 
worship, and they have no patience with /ly influenced the first founders of the 
those who insist upon the necessity of re-|common school system. The inability 
ligious instruction. {of parents to provide suitable instructors 

On the other hand there are those who} for their children at home, rendered it 
regard the religious element as the most) necessary that they should unite their 
important component in individual char-| means and efforts ; hence, the school- 
acter and who have no faith in and will house and the congregating of the children 
give no support to any system of educa-!therein. In many European countries 
tion which does not embrace some definite | the children of the higher classes (females 
form of religious belief asa basis or fund-| especially) receive the greater part of 
amental part of its teachings. Again, a, their education at home under the guid- 
great many regard the education of their | ance of a tutor or governess, and I have 
children simply as the performance of amet with many parents who would pur- 
personal duty, growing out of the relation | sue the same plan here, were it not for 
of parent, and they are governed by fash- the expense attending it. 
ion and custom as to the amount and! This is a great mistake. If there were 
kind of instruction they furnish, the same | enough of competent instructors and each 
as they are, with regard to food and rai- parentabundantly able to provide a teach- 
ment. er for his children, it would yet be far bet- 

The error of each of these classes of ter to educate them with others in the 
individuals will be discovered, when we|common schoet room. 
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This would be true if education consist-| But it is chiefly on account of its effect 
ed only in intellectual development.—| upon the moral and social nature of chil- 
There are few children who “love learn- dren that we regard their education in 
ing for learning’s sake,” so as not to need | masses essential to the perfection of a sys- 
the stimulus which the excitement and tem of instruction—which points we will 
emulation of the school-room furnish.—!} consider in our next number. A. J. C- 
The contact of mind with mind, the de- ~~ --@- —-----~ 
sire to excel, and the pleasure arising) THE GUARDIANS OF OUR PUBLIC 
from the faithful performance of a task, SCHOOLS. 
are powerful incentives to intellectual ex- 
ertion. An over-crowded class is object- 
ionable; but few teachers like to conduct 
arecitation when less than half a dozen 





NUMBER ONE. 





Town Superintendents, School and 
pupils are engaged on the lesson. Again, | District Boards, are, by law, made the 
the active sports engaged in by school-|S¥*"dians of the Public Schools of the 
children, are well calculated to develop | State. To them are intrusted the educa- 
the physical powers. The playground j<| tional interests of the youth. The trust 
as necessary an accompaniment toa schoo! ‘ania eisai excelling, by far, 
semen tn 4 ae bend ‘Therschondl be|*Hy mere monetary consideration how- 
separate grounds for each sex, planted | °Y*! large; in as much as mind is more 
with shade and ornamental trees, and fur- 
nished with all necessary appliances to 
promote cheerful and healthy exercise.— 
American females are too much like hot- 
house plants, they do not take enough 
out-door exercise. 

They are mewed up in the house day 
after day, often engaged in unhealthy sed- 
entary employments, and when they do 
venture into the streets, they cover their 
heads with a parasol to exclude the sun, 
their faces with a thick vail to exclude the 
fresh air, preferring dyspepsia and con- 
sumption to a hightened complexion and 
full chest. 

It is useless to attempt to reform the 
mothers, but we may do something with 
the daughters. Let the play-ground be 
supplied with swings, jumping ropes, 
trundling hoops, balls and the like, and 
the exercise obtained during the walk to 
and from school, and at the daily recess, 
and intermission, will produce effects of 
incalculable importance to the mental and 
physical well being of generations yet un- 
1 born. 


precious and durable than gold and silver. 

It is to be presumed that the people, 
whose children are to receive their edu- 
cation under the direction of these officers, 
will select men to fill these responsible 
stations, who have qualifications for them. 
In doing this, they would only use the 
same discrimination which they are ac- 
customed to use in securing minor inter- 
ests which they intrust to others.— 
Wishing to construct a dwelling, they do 
not seek a plan of it at the hands of a 
tradesman or of a professional man, but 
of a mechanic; of one whose skill in such 
matters has been properly cultivated and 
thoroughly tested. To such a one, in 
whom is laid the foundation of responsi- 
bility in such matters, is confided the 
construction of the edifice; and confi- 
dence here will not be misplaced. Also 
they do not go to the lawyer for medical 
advice, nor to the physician with a suit 
atlaw. That individual is sought who 
has qualifications in the direction of the 
interest involved. And why not applv the 
same rule when men are to be selected to 
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whom shall be confided the education of 
our children? Indeed, this 7s supposed 
to be the case, and men allow to their 
sagacity its legitimate exercise here, as 
they do touching other interests which 
they feel under obligation to protect and 
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shine through its gauzy texture and gar- 
nish each thread with the mellow tints of 
virtue. Mind is every thing, and schools 
are its nurseries. 





School officers, then, are not to be mere 
cyphers in their stations ; nor bare clerks 





to see that dollars and cents are properly 
counted, and that debts and credits bal- 
ance. Dollars and cents are only as the 
oil in the machinery that aids to keep the 
wheels and levers in easy motion; but 
they are no part of the machinery itself, 
nor do they enter, at all, into the abid- 
ing results. It is well to have them, 
jand to use them discreetly, as the means 
to anend; but let no school officer sup- 
|pose that the centre and circumference of 


enhance. 

It is expected that this Journal will be 
read by every City and Town Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the State, and by 
a the members of every Board of Educa- 
F tion. And to them I wish to address 
. myself in this communication; and be- 
j cause much, very much, is depending 
upon the manner and faithfulness in and 
with which they discharge their duties. 


4 Our school laws contemplate that O1GPY | 1. waskk The there. 
: officer, elected under its provisions, will : ey . : . 
7 wisely and efficiently fill his station un- The limits of this article forbid that I 





der them. In a young and growing state|Should call attention to more than one 
like ours, where foundations are being|Subject. But this is by no means an un- 
laid, and where seeds are being planted|important one. They should give care- 
for future growth, there can be no sine-/ful attention to school house arrange- 
cures, As said Lord Nelson, when about! ments, for these will exert a very decided 
to descend with his fleet upon the French | influence upon the pupils that will assem- 
squadron in the Bay of Aboukir, “ Eng-| ble there for a century or more to come. 
land expects every man to do his du-| And first, where shall the site of the 
ty,” so now, Wisconsin demands that | building be? This is a question that may 
her pioneer citizens shall be faithful | be asked, with solicitude, even a hundred 





| to their trusts. What are our rail roads | times or more in our state the present sea- 
| and harbors, mines of wealth and extend-|S°- For, many old districts will build 
ed fields waving in the yellow harvest, {new school houses, and new districts will 
when compared with the jewels that be organized and buildings must be erect- 
gather around our family fires, and are|¢d in them, and these all must be located 
nurtured into men and women under the See to it that the location is 
fostering hand of Education? This earth, ia healthy one. Do not place your school 
ihouse either in or beside a stagnant pool 
made for mind, and without mind to act|of water, because it happens to be the 
| upon itand through it, itis but a worth-| geographical centre of the district; nor 
less ball in God's universe. Bones and|upon the north-east side of a mill-pond, 
sinews even, without a motive power to! unless you wish the pupils to shake with 
wield them and to make them efficient in| the ague. See that the location isa pleas- 
the right direction, are no better than|ant one. There may be a beautiful grove 
bones of iron and ropes of hemp. Beauty|upon a slightly elevated spot of ground, 
is vain, except asthe inclosed spirit shalljand a neat and tasty building nestling 
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somewhere. 


from mountain top to lowest vale, was 
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there would remind one of + Mendes mus’ into activity, 5, wt matured and qual- 
sacred shade,” and there is the very spot |ified for the duties of the citizen, the pat- 
which you should advise the people t to| riot, the statesman and the christian; 
select. Suppose it doescost money ; pay|here, the moral man is to receive his con- 
it quickly and cheerfully; it will be a| trolling influence, and determining char- 
splendid investment. ‘Two or three dol- | acteristics. Here, those emotions are to 
lars apiece now for each family in the|be awakened, those sentiments inspired, 
district, will expand into thousands, injand those principles inculeated, which 
the future cultivation of the cheerful,|shall lead aright, and prompt to deeds of 
beautiful and lovely in the minds of their [noble daring, and virtuous and holy ac- 
children. Or, if the location must be the | tion. It is here, in short, that the im- 
open prairie, avoid the sloughs and low |mor tal mind, as it came from the hand of 
grounds; and plant trees plentifully upon | Deity, with relations infinite and interests 
it, immediately, that no time be lost in eternal, is committed to the mechanist, 
their growth. And be sure in either case| who is to give it vital energy, develop, 
thatthe site be large enough. Something) mold and perfect it, and prepare it for 
more is needed than simply room to pass the end for which it was designed—for 
around the building without rubbing both | usefulness, for happiness, and for God— 
fence and wall with the elbows. In this|here that the rising generations are to be 
large world there is room enough ; andit| disciplined, educated and prepared for 
is pot necessary to compress the educa- their responsibilities to society, to the 
tion of a child into a four by eight rods state, the church, and to their Creator. 
area. Large minds cannot grow thus Too much care, then, cannot be exer- 
confined, unless they spindle upward 
upon a narrow base, liable to be over- 
turned by a breeze that would serve only 
to fan the brow that canopies a noble soul. 
School officers, as well as others, sho’d 


cised, in an effort to render the influences 
of the school-room such as shall accom- 
plish these great objects of study and dis- 
cipline: in selecting such studies and 
adopting such exercises, and discipline, 


: - 4s and in .engaging suc vachers, ¢ se- 
look well to these foundations of things, “4 1 CPS8sins such teachers, and se 


for mind and eternity are involved; the 
one is the most valuable existence, and 
the other the Jongest period. 

Racine, Wis. M. P. K. 


curing such facilities and appliances, as 
shall instruct aright the intellect, enlarge 
the understanding, strengthen the judg- 


ment, give a healthy tone to the feelings, 
eet ona Coe icontrol the will, refine the taste and spir- 
itualize the soul. Every influence exert- 


[For the Journal of Education. 5 
ed goes to form the character and fix the 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. idestiny, and every impression made is 

leternal in its consequences, reaching be- 
The instructions of the school-room, if yond time into the infinite future, in its 
properly administered, are not inferior in effects upon the character and happiness 
value to those of any other department of of man. ‘Then, if the schoolroom be un- 
life. It is here that the physical consti- pleasant and repulsive in appearance, the 
tution of our youth is to be developed in| sensibilities of the student must suffer— 
strength, symmetry and beauty, and pre- if the school book be imperfect and wrong, 
pared for the arduous labors of useful its teachings will be wanting and incor- 
life; here, the intellect is to be awakened | rect—if the teacher be deficient and un- 
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re 
I all his instructions w ‘il be in- 
complete and defective—and, if the facili- 
ties and appliances for study and illustra- 
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tion, experiment and demonstration, be 


the schoolroom, will be either wholly 
wrong, or imperfect and inadequate.— 
Then, with what care should every school 
room be built and furnished, should ev- 
ery text-book be selected, and every 
teacher chosen! 

Again, the instructions of the school- 
room, especially here in this ‘ Prairie- 
land,” have a great work to accomplish. 
Not many years hence and the Valley of 
the Mississippi will be the central power 


sats 


as it is now the geographic centre, of the 
j United States ; and whatever governs and 
¥ controls its destiny, will govern and con- 
a trol the destiny of the Republic. Who- 
Bo ever corrupts the youth and degenerates 
E the people of the Mississippi Valley, cor- 
7 rupts and degenerates a nation. But} 


whoever educates and renders virtuous 





the youth, and reforms the people of this) 
country, protecting and securing them 
from moral degeneracy, educ ates, happi-| 
fies, and secures the permanency of a 
great Republic, 
good of humanity, and blesses the world; 


for, a tenanhidie of science, 





effects incaleulably the 


and art, and the discipline of mind con- 
sequent upon a thorough pursuit of the 
same, together with the regularity of hab- 
reformatory energy and progress of so- 
ciety, the stability and perpetuity ofa 
Republic, and the highest good and hap- 
i piness of mankind. 

To the accomplishment of these ends 


i 
H 
4 


apes 


and these great purposes, then, should 
all our schools be adapted, and should 
unite all their interests and labors; for 








it is only by a wnited effort that these 
objects can be accomplished. 
Milton, Wis. 


A.C. S 


few and inefficient, all the instructions of 


| were not mentally constituted in the im- 


’!command him to be of a like character. 


literature | 


its secured, are equally essential to the} 


[For the Journal of Education. 
EDUCATION. 


Man isa child of God. He is so, not 
simply because he was called into being 
by the Almighty, but because he is crea- 
ted in the image and likeness of his Maker. 

That man’s faculties, though finite in 
, are in kind the same with those 
of the Lord, is demonstrated from the fact 
|that man is commanded to be holy as God 
lis holy. Likeness of character consists in 
likeness of acts and conditions of like fac- 
ulties and susceptibilities; and if man 


degree 


age of his Father, it would be vain to 
Education in its true and extended sense 
means the development or drawing forth 
|of this divine or seminal image in man, 

| with ever increasing fullness, in harmony 
iw iththe Supreme. The soul, upon which 
| chis office is exerted is as eternal in regard 
ito the future as God himself; and must 
e happy and advance in blessed- 
ness as it approaches its divine original ; 





H 
becom 


lor miserable as it recedes from Him.— 


| How all-important, therefore, is education. 
| The Almighty himself, is the Great 
| Teacher ; for he only can communicate a 
knowledge of himself; but He operates 
both directly and indirectly. In all cases 
however, one indispensable condition of 
the attainment of a right education, isa 
voluntary co-operation on the part of the 
learner. Strength of character, integrity 
and wisdom depend on acts of will, A 
man or child is that, which in the right 
use of means, he zi//s himself to be. 

All subordinate teachers must conform 
to the laws of the Great Teacher. The 
commandments which God has written 
in his volume of nature, are as obligatory 
as those written in the volume of his 
word. God has ordained, in this life, an 
inseparable connection between a health- | 
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ful body and a healthful mind. So long | Tt is absurd and impious to suppose that 
as mind remains a tenant of this taber-|God’s truth can be defeated. This noble 
nacle of flesh, the command—*“ go preach | reliance upon divine help, sustained the 
the kingdom of God,” cannot be disjoined | prophets and apostles in times past ; and 
inust and ever will sustain the righteous 
In education, the law whereby different | ~~ acl ae = — shea sae ioamapes 

lof this prixciple is one part of a correct 
education. 

Not by one force of circumstance only, 
is potential in all things, at all times and];4 by all forces and circumstances is 
everywhere. ‘Trees and plants differ in| character or education formed. School 
organization; therefore trees and piants systems and discipline may be very good, 
differ in their fruits and other productions. | hut if the system and discipline at home 
You may insert different grafts upon the | he bad, the labors of the teacher are coun- 
same stock ; yet, notwithstanding they all |teracted. Parents and guardians, who, 
receive nourishment from the same roots} instead of co-operating with the teachers 
and stem, their fruits vary according to] .¢ cehool encourage or connive at a con- 
their organic peculiarities. Thus it is in trary disposition in their children, do 
nations andin all social organisms. Mon-| much harm; they impair the efficiency of 
archical, aristocraticand republican insti-| the school , they inflict a lasting evil upon 
tutions do not and cannot educate men to| others; and very greatly retard the gen- 
the same character; neither can our in-} ya] public advance and happiness. The 
stitutions in the South educate men to} most powerful and thorough means for 
the same character as those in the North. | the elevation of society, and the prosper- 
This power of the organic law is no less|ity and stability of a nation, is the right- 
forcible in schouls. A school system and] fal education of the youth; and whoever 
discipline should be such as to draw forth | strikes a blow at this foundation, commits 
the mental and moral powers of youth in! an evil from which flow very sad and fear- 
free, generous and candid directions ; to} ful consequences. 
form the mind and body to hardihood;—| The great Author of nature, has also 
to educate the will into habits of fixed and | ordained laws in the mental constitution 
concentrated attention; to cultivate | of man, to which we must conform in the 
promptness as well as accuracy and depth | work of education. 


from the command—“ and heal the sick.” 


organizations produce diiferent effects, al- 
so demands attention. The organic law 





thought, with vigor of imagination; and} Imitation and emulation are very dis- 
to imbue the heart with an ardent love of/ tinct forces. Imitation incites us to copy 
truth, of justice, of humanity, of piety.— the manners and habits of others. Emu- 
Scholars should be trained to wisdom.—} lation exerts a deeper power; it seeks to 





Wisdom consists in choosing a right end| equal or excel in real or supposed worth. 
and right means to accomplish it; andin| A child may imitate a grown person.— 
executing suck purpose with courage, en-| The action is external. He may do it in 
ergy and a confident reliance upon the} sport; or, insensibly, from habit. A 
Almighty. For he who fights God’s bat-| child, also, may be instructed to venerate 
tles has God upon his side, and is sure of} the character and admire the actions and 
victory ; though he water his cause with | life of a great and good man; and to 
his own blood, his cause still conquers, |mould himself after his example. But 
and he himself ascends to a higher glory. Jemulation puts not forth its greatest force 
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_ between persons he are aqulks or | should exalt him in honor and power far 
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| pline that it may not degenerate into ill- 
| will or enmity. 


| test. 
| onivard in the ¢ 
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nearly equal. Emulation is a kind of above all others; but it is base, malig- 
race. We do not willingly, or with alac-| nant and injurious, for any one to seek 
rity, engage in a race with others, unless) OF desire to retard another, in order to 
we have some hope to win, or to be equal; gain a superiority. Let each be educated 
or at least not to be distanced in the con- to the top of hisability; andifmy neigh- 
Thus nature in inciting children | bor’ s capacity is more than mine, may I 
areer of mental improve- Ver thank God for it; just as I thank 
force of emulation, one of | God that there are Angels and Seraphim 
‘higher than men. Truly educated and 
‘conformed to the will of the Supreme, 
The man acts on al rational beings are co-members one of 
the | nother ; and the advancement, beauty 
‘and blessedness of one, is for the common 
all, throngh emulation, except in youth |2004 of all; just asthe hand is benefited 
when ripening into manhood. But ae the strength of the foot, and each 
: a |member by the health and perfection of 
ture presents to the small child, another | Wile tn Chilis daw. 
child still more advanced ; to this other, 5 Lit ee r ; ; 
a third: and so continually, the great law | Hint} SOE te sey hecnuay Ce pees 
of emulation, by connecting links, unite |" ented ts Oey vay whee eee 
childhood to youth; and youth to man-| hipapibeiiauade ond mmmcbaaenene 
hood; and urges on the whole family of | itis ediepenaniih, Ceareiine, Sew eee 
man and successive generations in un- imemenc that emulation be so guided 
cessing progress. jane instructed, as to incite, not to hate 


One evil child does very great harm to} OF to subversive competition, but to love 
many. One generous and noble youth) and good works, 
for good.— 


may influence multitudes | God’s character and purposes are re- 
Children are by a law of nature, and to} Vealed in the Scriptures ; neither can the 
an inconceivable extent, either for good | human mind be developed or drawn forth 
or evil, the educators of children. This| in conformity with the Divine, except as 
instructs us that the education of no child indicated in the Bible. The doctrines 
‘and life of Christ enter into the founda- 
{tion and superstructure of all truthful 
education. But there are many distinct 
departments in the great and unending 
work of training the human mind. Pa- 
Whee ox diet el the Clergy and Teachers, have 
thoughts to our Father above, we perceive their separate and various functions. Yet 
that all mankind, being the offspring of|°*" "° school be safely entrusted with 
one Parent, are brothers, and have a com- the education of youth, which ignores the 
mon interest. Malignant rivalry must| Practical duties of Christian piety, of rev- 
not exist among them. It is right and/¢rence to God, and love to man as taught 


|; , 
| commendable for one brother to seek |in the sacred volume. 


ment, by the 
her strongest powers, does not stand so| 
far off from them as at the great distance, 
of mature manhood. 
the child by authority, 
force of imitation and love; rarel,, if at! 


reverence, 


ull the members. 


can be safely neslected ; and that all so- | 

ciety and the whole nation are interested 

in the education of al) children. 
Emulation needs guidance and disci- 


his own full and perfect development, 
according to the capacities given to him 
by his Creator, even if that development 


Racine, Wis. H. H.V. A. 


Compicenem: aw filets dominion ends, says 








Bonaparte, where that of conscience commences, 
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| 2 o'clock, p. M., Discussion on Uniform- 


1 Superintendent's Department. iy crrest Book 








z ——| 8o’clock, p. a, Call by towns as to 
OFFICE or Sup’t. or Pus. Instrvetioy, } We RD : 
. ° e rag <i C é Progress uJ , 
Madison, April 15th, 1856, con lition and progress of Education. 
4 o'clock, p. m., A Paper on Moral Ed- 
ucation in our Schools. 
5 o'clock, p. u., Recess. 


Desiring to meet, as far as possible, the | 
Teachers, School Officers, and Friends of| 
Education generally, in the several coun- | ae ae wi 
ties of the State, for the purpose of con- | 8 o'clock, p. u., Address. 
ference, I hereby call a series of Educa- | 
tional Conventions, to be holden as fol- 
' lows: 

In Elkhorn, May 2d and 3d. 
In Janesville, May 6th and 7th. 
i In Monroe, May th and 10th. 


| 
26 lala ere 
In Shullsburg, May 13th and 14th. | 4 o'clock, si ce capa 
In Mineral Point, May 16th and 17th.|| ~° clock, P. u., Discussion on the sub- 


Py In Lancaster, May 20th and 2ist. ject of County Lyceums as a means of 
In Prairie du Chien, May 23d and 24th. promoting the interests of Education. : 
In La Crosse, May 27th and 28th. ; 38 o'clock A Paper on School Govern’t. fk 
In Richland Centre, Saeaee teal | 4 o'clock, A Paper on Union Schools. 


In County Seat of Adams Co., June} 


SECOND DAY, 
| 9 o'clock A. M., Miscellaneous Business, 
| 10 o'clock, a. w., Lecture on Physical 
| Education. 
11 o'clock, a. m., Call by towns as to 
condition and progress of Education. 





5 o'clock, p. m., Recess. 


5th | 8o’clock, p. m., Address, 
In Baraboo. June 9th and 10th Each paper and address will be followed | | | 
<2 i. Pitas tthe Sue A0th ned 38th ‘by brief discussion if the time will per- e | 
A DB Ae) e -~ « . ‘ | 
: In Juneau, June 17th and 18th. i | 
In Jefferson, June 20th and 21st. A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, ; | 
In Waukesha, June 24th and 25th, Supt. Pub. Inst. . | 
In Racine, June 27th and 28th. ———? --=-— ; 
In Kenosha, July 1st and 2nd. AN ACT s 





r . To authorize the State Superintendent of Public In- k: 
[Zo be Conti nued. | struction tu subscribe fur acertain number of é 
° : 7 : | copies of the Wisconsin Journal of kducati 
It is desired of the Town Superintend- | oI ies of the etn ou ig ci on jon 
. . | The People of the State of Wisconsin represented in 
ents in the several places designated in | Senate and Assembly, do enact us foliows : 
the foregoing list, that they make such} Sectioy 1. The State Superintendent 
. . > ic = “t} 7 reg egy 
arrangements for the Conventions, with |Of Public Instruction, from year to year, 
d 1 f : 'so long as he suall deem expedieut, is 
regard to place of meeting, accommoda- hereby authorized to subscribe tor so 
tion of members, &c., as may be required. many copies of the Wisconsin Journal of ; 
The following Order of Business is re- | Education, published by the State ‘Teach- [ 
q 
4 





spectfully submitted :— jens’ Association, at the price of titty cents 
per year as shall be sutficient to supply 


H ae one copy to each organized school district | 7 
10 o’clock a. M., Organization. in the state : Provided, The State Super- 4 
“ Address by State Su-|intendent be allowed to publish free of | | 


expense to the state, any and all matters 4 
: . |of an educational character, that he may | — 
1 11 o'clock, a. M., Miscellaneous Busi-| wich to publish from month to month in | © 


perintendent. 

















by “ye— —F, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
ness, the columns of said Journal. ‘Lhe said a 
| 12 o'clock, m., Recess. periodical shall be sent by the publishers | 4 

& 
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to the clerk of each school district in the} wish that the Journal should be the Organ of 


state, and to each town superintendent in| the Department of Publie Instruction, and that 
the state. It shall be the duty of each! some arrangement should be made by which he 
district clerk, to cause each volume to be) might have a voice in deciding as to the char- 
bound at the expense of the district, and} 
to be kept in the library of such district, | 
subject to the general library regulations. | ; 5 . : 

Sec. 2. A sum sufficient to pay for the| tee proceeded to ballot for editor to. fill the va- 


acter of the Journal. 
On motion of Jno. G. MceMynn, the Commit- 


number of copies of said Journal so sub-| cancy occasioned by the resignation of Geo. S. 
scribed for, is hereby annually appropri-| Dodge Esq. Hon, A, C. Barry was unanimous- 
ated from the income of the school fund, | ly elected a member of the Editorial Committee 
and the same shall remain in the treasury | J 
subject to the draft ofthe State Superin-| 


. ° 1, 
endent of Public Instruction, to bedrawn| bee d : 
t : : bye the words “The Organ of the State Teachers’ 
quarterly, and paid over to the publisher | 


eye | Associati #9 > fi aI “Ale P . m 
of said journal. oe sociation” the following “ Also of the Depart 
‘ v.. ° . oD om a + Me ee 

Sec. 8. In making the annual appor-| ment of Public Instruction” should be inserted. 


On motion of Jno. G. MeMynn, it was order- 
ed that on the title page of the Journal, after 


tionment of the income of the school fund, The Resident Editor then stated that he had 
among the several towns and cities of this | assumed the responsibility of having three thou- 
state,it shall be the duty of the State Super- | sand extra copies of the lst number of the Jour- 
intendent todeduct from the whole amount 
otherwise subject to apportionment, such | 
stm as may be necessary to pay for said 
| journal at the price above named. | 

Src. 4. In certifying to the State Treas- | 
urer, the apportionment of the school fund 
annually, the State Superintendent shall |*tisfactory to the Chairman and Secretary of 


nal printed, upon the request of the State Su- 
perintendent. The Committee then voted to ap- 


| prove the action of the Resident Editor. 





On motion of Jno. G. MeMynn, it was voted 
that the Treasurer be required to give bonds 








d | state in such certificate, the aggregate | the Editorial Committee, for the safe keeping 
7 5 . . . | ~~ - a . 
i ; amount deducted according totne provis-|and faithiui disbursement of all mone a 
' . | t deducted ling to tl 1 faithful dis! t of all y that 
r- | | ions of this act. may come into his hands. 
: Sec. 5. This ac ll take effect and! - ; ; : . 
} SEC. 9. Chis act shall take ¢ ffect and} ‘he Committee authorized the Resident Ed- 
| be in force from pohly i je litor to enter into contract with the State Su- 
‘ aa teers ea ee | perintendent of Publie Instruction, to furnish 
Speaker pro tem of the Assembly. | s : = : 13 
ca IVHY }the Wisconsin Journal oi Lducation to the State 
L. P. HARVEY Fi | he W J lof Ed to the Stat 
24 de . ALY si, E i : 
e President pro tem of the Senate. | cording to the provisions of the law enacted 
a a Approved March 19, 1856. | during the present session of the Legislature, 
va a = ie oan = . ee 
of | F&F WM. A. BARSTOW. jand to contract to publish such additional num- 
; a «| ber of copies as he may deem expedient. 
W ' ye k f coy k ya pedient 
; i ALKER House, ia ; as 
o ry Milwaukee, Maiab 28, 1856, j | Committee voted that the Chairman and Sec- 
: lpatarw of this meetine act i » same . 
it hie Baliobiak Comunittes of the Wisconsin |e) this meeting act 7 eg sa a capacity 
2 : Journal of Education met pursuant to notice, {SUES Me current year. 4 et 
is : Mie . ; 7 ae A. J. CRAIG, Ch’n. 
A. J. Craig, Jno. G. MeMyan, W. Van Ness,| 4 ¢, gprcer See’y 
c V. Butler, W. C. Dustin and A. C. Spicer were | eS 





present. A.J. Craig was called to the Chair Ta Chicago is destined to he great in ev- 
and A, C. Spicer was appointed Secretary. ery thing. ercitizens seem anxious that her 

The object of the mecting was stated, viz: to educational development shall keep pace with 
; {her unparalleled physical growth. Read what 


confer wi 2 State Superintendent in relation F . 
nfer with the State Suy |they are doing there for schools: 


ne 
Re ee 





re 4 to carrying out the provisions of an act lately! 4 peautiful building three stories high, of 
f 7 passed by the Legislature, authorizing the State | Athens marble, has just been erected in Chicago 
S ; Superintendent to subscribe for a certain num- tor a igh school. ‘Lhe building is 38 feet by 
y ! ber of copies of the Journal. The State Supe - | 8% and stands Le an eligible — the 
a ‘ ates fa | western part of the city, and cost $36,000. The 
j intendent being present, by invitation, made | .onool is to go into operation the present season. 
. a a statement in regard to the circumstances un-| Another school house is also under contract, 





der which the bill was passed, and expressed a| for the North part of the city, to cost $25,000. 





Yo 
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Te ‘ to tax carries with i i .. 

Kditor $ D epar fme nt. o tax carries with it the right to educate. If 
THINK OF IT. 
HERE are about twenty thousand youth in| Provide schools only for the purpose of allow- 
‘ng its children to become intelligent citizens, 
The schools are established for the purpose of 


it is the duty of the state to tax for educational 
purposes, it is also a duty to see that its pur- 
poses are not thwarted. The state does not 


our state growing up in ignorance and conse- 
quent vice. It is from this class that our 





almshouses, jails and prisons will be filled ; it|P"tection, and if this purpose be not realized, 
is to guard against the crimes of this class that the objects of the government are defeated. A 
our police is organized, and the costly machin-| Practical question is—are we edu rating the 
ery of criminal prosecution kept in order,—| Youth of the state? Let the register of almost 
Reasoning knows no arguments that will reach |¥e"Y school, public and private, in our state 
this class; patriotism knows no appeals that |@9SWer5 let the crowds of vagrants that infest 
will affect them ; liberty with them is synony-|0Ur streets answer ; let the potice reports in our 
mous with license, and the public good an ab- |daily papers answer. We appeal to police of- 
straction. |ficers, teachers and editors to say, whether, 
It is the opinion of our wisest educators that | under existing forms of education, we may 
ninety-nine hundredths of our youth would be- | ope to see our youth grow up to an honorable 
come moral and intelligent citizens, should) manhood. 
they attend school regularly and punctually | We would not recommend legislation on this 
from the age of six to sixteen years. Poor as! matter yet; the magnitude of the evil is not 
our schools are they will do as much as this,/ yet understood; the people need more facts, 
Four-fifths of all the juvenile criminals in our! more observation, more reflection. Law should 
country are found to have been truants from | so far as possible, be an exponent of public 
|fecling; but we hope the day is not far distant 
er attended school. It is truancy and irregu-| when the people of our state will see and feel 
larity that keep the schools in many parts of| that no child must be allowed to grow up in 
our state from making any progress. This is|ignorance and crime, who has a mind to edu- 


school, or else so situated that they have nev- 


particularly the ease in our cities and large| cate. Of what use is matter without mind?— 
villages. These evils are the prolific parent; It is the mind of the state that gives it power 
of all the petty vices that are but germs of the| railroads, steamboats, telegraphs and cities 
upas of crime that is casting its deadly shade ‘are only the great words with which mind piec- 
in lengthened shadows over the state. tures its thoughts. It is our duty to educate 

Every government ought to exercise the | all. We must have asylums for the deaf and 
power of self-protection, should guard against | dumb, the blind and the insane ; we must have 
its own subversion, Morality and knowledge | hospitals for the sick and infirm—prisons for 
are the safe guards of therepublie. This isan] the criminal—houses of refuge for the deso- 
axiomatic truth, but, like many truths of this|late. This is well. Christianity and philoso- 
character, often lost sight of in our legislation. | phy point to these as their brightest jewels, 
We enact laws to punish crime, not to prevent jand their noblest monuments ; but a time may 
it. We wait until vice has become herculean|come when it shall be thought nobler to pre- 
before we attack it—forgetting that the mon-| vent crime than to punish it—then the prison 
ster could have been strangled while in the will be tenantless; when it shall be thought 
cradle, All the states claim, and many exer-| better so to educate that all shall be rich, then 
cise the right of taxing property to sustain | the alms-house shall be without an inmate; 
systems of publie instruction. The general] When the laws of our nature shall be so well 
government recognizes an obligation to pro- understood that obedience to them shall con- 
vide education for every child, in the munifi-| Vert our asylums into schools. We want light. 
cent endowment bestowed upon our public| Let the press, the pulpit ad the rostrum ra- 
schools. Now, if the property of the state diate it, until education shall be considered as 
necessary a condition of life as the air and the 








may be made to sustain the schools—the right 
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GRANT COUNTY ITEMS. 


4 rae ee Lancaster.—The inhabitants of this thriv- 
to the muttering premonitions of the voleano |. i i 
. : ling village have taken the lead in the march of 
that may soon burst forth; the future, gilded}. 3 5, 
Wet: ., ._ {improvement in this county. 
as it is by the hues that hope casts over it, is 
dark and threatening. We must educate. 


sun-light. Let not the terrible lessons of the 


past be lost upon us ; let us not refuse to listen 


‘hey have erec- 
ted a fine brick School House, large enough for 


c the wants of the village for some years, unless, 


: pepe AE 
PUBLIC SCIIOOLS. as probably will be the case, settlers are attracted 
thither by their superior accommodations for 

MitwavkeeE Pvsiic Scnoors.—The schools | Public Schools. They deserve much credit for 
commenced the summer term on the 14th inst. | their pradent foresight and their interest in 
We last term visited the 24 Ward School—Mr. Common School Instruction, not only in the 
F. C. Pomeroy Principal—and were pleased | building erected but also in the Living teacher, 
with the neatness and order of the school.— Mr. H. Wood, who has had charge of the school 
Mr. P. works hard and does good; and al-/ forthe past winter. 








HazeL Green will be nextin the list, with 
discourage some men, he resolutely meets and ja School House to cost them not less than $4000. 


though he labors under difficulties that would | 











overcomes them. 
The following are the names of the Principals 
of the different Schools, employed for the ensu- 





ing year: 

First Ward, — Geo. McWhorter. Second 
Ward,—He W. Spaulding. Third Ward,—F. 
C. Pomeroy. Fourth Ward,—C. H. Martin. 
Fifth Ward,—John Drew. 


North 

This 
school has, during the past year, been under 
the charge of Mr. V. Butter. Mr. B. is an 
earnest teacher and is winning friends among 


Kenosnua Pvusric Scnoors.— The 
Ward School closed on the 11th inst. 


those who know the conditions of a good school. 
The Publie School 


It is under 


He is doing a good work. 
No. 1 will close on the 18th inst. 
the charge of Mr. J. G. McKindley, who has 
conducted it with marked ability during the 
past two years. 
first in respect to Public Schools. 

7-& The Racine Public Schools closed the 
winter term on the 11th inst. There will be a 
vacation of three weeks. The teachers and 
pupils of Kenosha Public Schools, to the num- 
ber of more than one hundred, visited the Ra- 
cine Schools during the examination. Thevisit 
was a pleasant one. 

Je&The Public School at Beaver Dam, Mr. 
N. G. Harvey Prin., closed on the 11th inst. 
We hear very favorable reports of this school. 


Mr. H. is doing a man’s work in Beaver Dam. 
Ses Se 


I The Teachers of Winnebago County 
hold an Institute, commencing on the 14th inst. 
Our friends are awake in that part of the State. 





- soa | 
Kenosha is still among the 


| 

| PLATTEVILLE has made one important ad- 
| vance during the year past in uniting her school 
districts and classifying as far as possible with 
the present means of accommodation. The 


| well known interest of the Plattevillians in the 
jeause of education will not long allow the pres- 


ent means of accommodation to be a cause of 
complaint. 

The country districts are paying good wages 
generally to good Teachers. There is less apa- 
thy than in former years, but still too much. 

P. 


—-.-——--@ 


PROGRESS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION.—Since 
the publication of our first number, a bill, au- 





|thorizing the State Superintendent of Public 
| Instruction to subscribe for as many copies of 
| the Journal as may be necessary to supply 
each Schooi District in the state with one copy, 
has passed the Legislature. We mail this 
number, with the first, to every School District 
in the State. The number necessary to supply 
each Town will be sent to the Town Superin- 
tendent, and distributed by him. We hope 
every Town Superintendent will act as an agent 
to obtain new subscribers. Every teacher 
ought to subscribe as well as write for and cir- 
culate the Journal. 





ages 

J=8- We would call the attention of Teach- 
ers and School Officers to our advertising sheet. 
By consulting it they may find what books are 
published, and thus be better qualified to dis- 
charge the important duty of selecting text 
books suitable for their schools. 
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accounts reach us of the interest manifested in 
Public Schools. 
ery new school organized—every good school 
sustained, makes us stronger asa State and 
nobler as a people. 
does not consist in its mineral or agricultural 
resources, its fertile plainsand healthful streams. 
Tt dves not consist in the number of its inhahi- 
tants. Et is the miad as well as the muscle 
that constitutes national wealth and true great- 
ness. If we educate the thousands that peo- 
ple our prairies and fell our forests, it shall be 
well with us, but if we trust to any other power 
than the power of education, it were better that 
uninhabited. Our Publie Schools are our safety 
—the patriot will labor for them, the philan- 
thropist will cherish them and the christian wil] 
love them. 


Journal gives an account of a meeting of thirty 
or forty teachers of the Publie Schools of New 


Mayor I. P. Haven. 

The Teachers and His Ifonor seem to have 
enjoyed the interview. Speeches were made 
and the time spent in such a manner as became 
such a dignified body as the party must have 
been. We commend the fact to the considera- 
tion of other Mayors in other States. 
no danger in imitating the people of the “ Land 
of Steady Habits.” 

Jae There are two Union Publie Schools in 
the City of Fond du Lac, each of which is ina 
flourishing condition and an honor to the place. 
Three hundred and fifty scholars have been en- 
rolled in one during the term which has just 
closed, and two hundred and fifty in the other. 
Each lately closed with an interesting examin- 
ation. 

pane 8S ae : 

Report or Rosert 
oF Pustic Scuoors, R. I.—We have a large 
report from a small State. It is full of sound 
sense, and will do good wherever it may he read. 
It is creditable to the writer and honorable to 
the Commissioner. We shall take the liberty 
of laying parts of it before our readers from 
time to time. 


ALLYN, CoMMISSIONER 
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This is as it should be. Ev-} 


The rea! power of a State 


our forests were undisturbed and our prairies | 


Sometnine New.— The Connecticut School | 


London, Conn., by invitation, at the house of 


There is 


mal Schools, in accordance with the petition of 
the Teachers’ Association, has been introduced 
jinto the Ohio Senatc—also a bill to establish a 


| State Reform School. 





There are two Normal Schools now in sue- 
j cessful operation, established by the teachers of 
| Ohio, and at no distant day there will be two 





more, wrding facilities for the education of 


| twelve hundred teachers, 


A more self-sacrificing, far-sighted and en- 
| lightened class of men than the teachers of 
| Ohio, never Slessed any land. There arenames 
/amon x them that are watch-words throughout 
\the West. 

P 
The people of Sheboygan are finishing 


| — 
I< ne of the finest School Edifices in the State.— 
When completed it will accommodate about six 
We look for a good school in 
Mr. M. M. Frryt has charge of 
|the school at present, and it is his wish to lay 
We would 


| suggest to our Sheboygan friends that they di- 


j hundred pupils, 


| Sheboygan. 
jthe foundation deep and broad. 


rect all their energies towards the elevation of 
their Public Schools, for nothing less than the 
junited and hearty co-operation of all classes 
| will seenre for them that position which they may 
j}and onght to take among the educational cen- 
| tres of the State. 
Dearscttanc 

Je W. B. Svitn & Co., of Cineimnati, have 
idonated two hundred dollars to the Indiana 
| State Teachers’ Association, towards defraying 
| the expenses of their Journal. We might ex- 
pect just such an act from the men that gave the 
Cincinnati teachers seven hundred dollers, for 
the purpose of procuring a Teachers’ Library. 


eS A resolution has been offered in the 
| Pennsylvania 
{ 
| which creates the office of State Superintend- 


This office was abolished in New York a 


Legislature, to repeal the law 


lent. 
few years since, and we are assured by the best 
educators in that State, that the schools have 
retrograded since. Let Pennsylvania take the 
backward step contemplated by the resolution, 
and the progress she is now making will at once 
be arrested. 


a wk e : 
Prof. Emerson, of Wester Reserve College 








ye 


—?, 
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New Scroots.—From all parts of the State, | es Abill for the establishment of four Nor- 














Ohio, has resigned in consequence of ill — 
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ga" We learn that Prof. Read, of the State 
University, will commence a course of lectures 
to teachers, on the third Wednesday of May 
next. We hear him spoken of as an able lec- 
turer and an accomplished scholar. At the 
same time, Prof. Carr will commence a course 
of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. This is 
a good movement. 


2 
ad 


I> We make the following extract from a 
letter, from Sheboygan :— 





“Enclosed find $8, for Journals for one 
year. I will hunt up subscribers and send you 
their names as soon as I get leisure.” 

With a few such friends of education to sus- 
tain the Journal, we fear nothing. 
Ae eee 

Tue InpIANA Scnoor JourNAL,—Published 
by the Indiana State Teachers’ Association.— 
Resident Editor, Gro. B. Stone, Indianapolis. 
This Journal has been recently established.— 
We conclude from a perusal of the first three 
numbers, that it will do good, and receive a lib- 
eral support. 


* 





Jee" Prof. S. B. Woorwortn, late Princi- 
pal of the sted School at Albany, N. Y., hav- 
ing been elected Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents, has been succeeded by Prof. Cocurane. 
Prof. Davies has become connected with this 
Institution also. 


e 
dl 


I= The citizens of Oshkosh have lately 
purchased a beautiful site for a Publie High 
School. It cost some four or five thousand dol- 
lars and they intend to erect a »uilding upon it 
that will cost at least twelve thousand dollars. 





——_—___ 


EpvucationaAL ConvENTION.—Delegates from 
several Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches are to meet at Watertown on the 23d 
inst., for the purpose of adopting measures for 


the establishmont of a Female Seminary. 
sh OE Ae 

Z8FWe notice in many papers of the state 

articles on the subject of education, and some 

have an educational column. When the press 


takes hold of this matter in earnest, the schools 
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Fonp pu Lac County Teacners’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—The ninth Semi-Annual Session of the 
Fond du Lac Teachers’ Association was held at 
Fond du Lac, commencing March 24th, and 
Walter Van Ness, 
President ; Allen Gibson, Secretary. 

The Association met three times each day, and 


continuing for one week. 


spent the time in study, recitation and discus- 
sion. Mr. Van Ness conducted an exercise in 
Grammar—Mr. Hodges in Physical Geography 
—Mr. A. Pickett in Arithmetic—C. S. Cross- 
man in Singing and Dr. E. L. Griffin in Phys- 
iology. 

Evening lectures were delivered by Di. E. L. 
Griffin, Mr. A. Pickett and Hon. A. C. Barry, 
State Superintendent. The officers for the en- 
suing year, are W. Van Ness, of Fond du Lae, 
President ; Mr. C. J. Allen, Miss M. S. Merrill, 
Mr. Henry Van Allen, Miss Mary Bassett, Miss 
Cordelia W. Allen, Mr. J. H. Burns and Miss 
L. M. Ward, Vice Presidents ; Mr. Isaac John- 
son, of Waupun, Recording Secretary ; Miss 
Love S. Brown, of Fond du Lac, Assistant See- 
retary; Mr. Allen Gibson, of Fond du Lae, 
Cor. Sec., and George W. Willard, Treasurer, 

The Committee on Resolutions, Henry Van 
Allen, Chairman, presented the following which 
after discussion were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the educational interests of 
our State will be promoted by elevating the 
standard of our Public Schools, and that this 
can be effected only by the united and well di- 
rected efforts of Teachers and Patrons. 

Resolved, That Parents show that they do 
not properly appreciate the interests of their 
children, by placing their mental culture in care 
of such persons as are not duly qualified te di- 
rect and discipline the mind. 

Resolved, That we lament thepresent defec- 
tive system of teaching too generally adopted 
in our schools, of educating the intellect only, 
thus leaving the moral powers a barren waste or 
an uncultivated wilderness; and also totally 
neglecting the physical powers, thus preventing 
a happy and harmonious developement of the 
whole. 

Resolved, That our zeal is unabated; and we 
feel more than ever to attach a growing impor- 
tance to our Institutes from the practical utility 
conferred by them. 

Resolved, That we tender a vote of thanks 
to the Teachers and Lecturers of the Institute, 
for their careful and beneficial instruction; and 
to those citizens of Fond du Lac who have ex- 





will improve. Let every teacher co-operate 
with the editors in furnishing facts, and in 
awakening a deeper interest in education. 


4 


tended to us their hospitalities by furnishing us 
with pleasant and comfortable homes; also, to 
the citizens of School District No. 1, for the use 


jof their large and commodious School House. 


— .* 
Ty 
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In order to secure those who will faithfully | | PE 





discharge the duties of Teachers, their services 
- should be amply remunerated; and 


ducement toa proper qualification for the voca- | 
tion of teaching, and to make the same profes- | 


sional material aid is required: therefore be it 
Resolved, That the welfare of both Teacher 
and Patrons, and the advancement of Education. | 
would be greatly subserved by the increase of 
Teachers’ 
Whereas, E. Hodges, Esq., the “ Teachers’ 
counsel and Scholars’ friend.” who has long | 
been connected with the Fond du Lae County | 
Teachers’ Association, and who has ever been 
an active and appreciated member of the same. | 
is about to leave this, his field of usefulness, for | 
a more western home, therefore it is unanimous- | 


wages. 


r Resolved, That a vote of our warmest 
thanks be tendered him for his labors amongus, 
and in behalf of our Association, and our most , 
grateful wishes be proffered him for his future | 
success, happiness and long life. 

ide, Sea RLS = Ae 


BOOK TABLE, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Nationa Epucation 1x Evrore.—By Hen-| 
ry Barnard, L. L, D,—This is a Thesaurus | 
for school masters. It contains a vast amount 
of information in regard to the organization, | 
administration, instruction and statistics of| 
schools of all grades in the different countries 
in Europe. No teachercan be posted up in re- 
gard to the great philanthropic movement of 
popular education that is now going on in Eu- 
rope, without consulting this work. On every 
page is spread the experience of those who| 
have labored lovingly and long to advance the 
interests of Public Schools—and who in their 
counsels and in their labors have left the teach- 
ers of the present day a rich heritage ; in short. | 
we have here “grouped under one view the 
varied experience of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries.” 

We unhesitatingly advise every friend of 
education, whether teacher or not, to send im- 
mediately for this work. Published by Hi. 
Cowperthwaite & Co., Phil. 

Berarp’s Unitep States.—This is a new 
work, and is well spoken of by good judges,— 
We have not yet read it. H. Cowperthwaite 
& Co., Phil. 

Tuompson’s ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS.—The 
preface is worth all the book costs. From a 
cursory examination, we have formed a favora- 
ble opinion of this work. Published by S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 





as an in-| 


s/tleman were passed. 


FE. Honcres Esq.—At the last meeting of the 
Fond du Lae 
resolutions highly complimentary to this gen- 


County Teachers’ Association, 
We have known Mr, 
Hlonces for the last six years as a working 


| friend of education, and it is with regret that 
jwe learn that itis his intention to leave our 


State. Every teacher in the State, acquaint- 


ed with him, will feel that he has lost a wise 


; counsellor and a warm, true-hearted friend. 


The Ladies of the Association, with a nice 
hpensgittenn of Mr. HL.’s necessities, presented 
him with a beautiful and well filled “ Gentle- 
man’s Dressing Box,” asa token of their esteem 
for him as a friend of education, and gave him 
some good advice appropriate to the occasion, 
Our friend is a bachelor, and his misfortune 
was vividly portrayed by one of the young la- 
illustrated by an allusion to the 
“which nicely double,” but 
May the 


dies, and 
work 


are good for nothing. 


scissors, 
“single” they 
lesson sink deeply into his heart. 


Mr. J. E. Munger has resigned the office of 
Principal of the Oshkosh Union School. 
ry to hear it. 


Sor- 


Prof. F. B. Downes, formerly connected with 
ithe Racine Schools, has resigned his post in 


| Bethel College, Ky., and become Principal of a 


Seminary in New Castle Ky. 


T&S> Rev. M. P. Kinney was re-elected City 
Superintendent of Schools, at the late charter 
election of the City of Racine. He has served 
long and well in the same office. 


J.C. Dore Esq. has resigned the office of Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Chicago. We re- 


gret this. 







Mr. J. M. Angear, formerly Principal of the 
Fifth Ward school of this city, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Elkhorn Public School. 


Nearly all the teachers in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools are subscribers of the Journal. 
This is what may properly be called co-opera- 
tion. 

Married, in Racine, Tuesday April 15th, Mr. 
Porter Haywood, Principal of Public School, 
Aurora IIl., to Miss §. M. Upham, Teacher in 
Racine Public Schools. 
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